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Artist’s original Sketches, £1 5s. 


10. Cinderella. 
With Thirteen Illustrations, by M.J. R. dto, cloth, 5s. 
11. Indestructible Lesson Book. 
With Ninety Pictures. Printed on cloth expressly 
prepared. Strongly bound, ds. 


Also, in Four Parts, 
ALPHABET—PRIMER—SPELLING 
ING BOOK, One Shilling each. 


12. Maja’s Lesson Book. 
With Ninety Pictures. Printed on strong Cartridge 
paper. Bound in cloth, 2s. 6d.; or, with coloured 
plates, 5s. 

Also, in Four Parts, 

ALPHABET—PRIMER—SPELLING 
ING BOOK, 
col ured, 


BOOK — READ- 


'13. A Treasury of Pleasure Books for 
CHILDREN. First Series. Comprising Bo Peep, 
House that Jack Built, Cock Robin, Jenny Wren, Old 
Mother Hubbard, &c. &c. With Eighty Mlustrations 
by John Absolon and E. H. Wehnert. Crown &syo 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or with coloured pictures, 9s, 


’ 


} 

'14. A Treasury of Pleasure Books for 
CHILDREN. Second Series. Comprising the Three 
Bears, Goody Two Shoes, Charmed Fawn, Ugly Little 
Duck, Han’s in Luck, &c. &ec.; with above Fifty Ilus- 
trations by J. Absolon, E. H. Welnert, and Harrison 
Weir. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or with 
coloured pictures, 0s. 


15. Little Folk’s Books. 
One Shilling each. 
| 1. Funny Ruywes and Favovrits Taves, 
29) Nursery HEnors. 
3, Nursery HEROINES. 
4. Farry Fork and Wonprrrcn MEN, 
Each Volume contains more than Fifty Illustrations, and 
is handsomely done up in boards, 


ALL AND AppEy), 21, OLD BOND STREET. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT BOOKS. 


ht),—all STANDARD ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


ALL the new ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, either in handsome cloth covers, or elegant 
d 


morocco bindings (many of them published within the last fortnig 


aad a large variety of the best JUVENILE BOOKS, may be had of— es 
ADDEY AND CO. (tate Ccypatn anv Appey), 21, OLD BOND-S1 REET. 


+ * Cataloques may be had on application. 


Messrs. Addey and Co. also invite attention to their coll 


ction of STATUETTES in Parian and Statuary Porcelain, 


Which includes all the best specimens exhibited in the Crystal Palace. 


On the Ist of January will be published, part 1, of 
'T,T ’ r , ‘ sy. 7 F f 

A Dict IONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
Gin Pee tAPHY | by various writers. — Illustrated with 
WILLIAM « of Cities, Districts and Battles, &e. Edited by 
and Res SMITH, LL.D., Editor of the Dictionaries of ‘‘ Greek 
4 “seme Antiquitic s,’ and of ** Biography and Mythology 
Of Greek and Re the sake of uniformity, it is called a Dictionary 
it Ancient ( » woman Geography, it will be in reality a Dictionary 
ot there ge tPhY, including even Scriptural Names. At pre 
languages ses Not exist, either in the English or in the Ge rman 
hensive . - any work on Ancient Ge ography sufficiently compre 

vee a accurate to satisfy the demands of modern scholarship. 
os. re few subjects connected with antiquity for which 
rs oo such ample materials The discoveries of modern tra 
the “ey Well as the res¢ arches of modern scholars, have, W ithin 
lc few years, added greatly to our knowledge ¢ f Ancient 
t tts > and it will be the aim of the Editor to present, in 

zaeel at work, the results of their labours in this important 
‘@8sical Antiquity. 
e... Work will, of « cures. not be confined to a barren description 
ge €Taphy of countries and of the sites of places, but it 


454 vet th, 


ties ena ‘nevude an account of the political history, both of coun 
rp nd of Cities. An atte mpt will likewise be made to trace, as 
et POSS) me. the history of the more important buildings of the 


they ea + to give an account of their present condition, wherever 
sl OXist 
. ‘pear in Quarterly Parts. and to form One Volume, 
Medium &vo 
Walton, and Maberly, ; 
aternoster Row; and John Murray, Albemarle 


itt z yl # 28, T pper Gower Street, 
*, avy > ‘ 
s’ L¥Y Lane, I 


Just published, handsomely bo ind in cloth, price 4s 


THE LILY AND THE BEE. 


AN APOLOGUE OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
By SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. 


———————— 


Lately published by the same Author, 


TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 


A NEW EDITION 
Three Volumes, feap. &vo, price 18s 


THE 


DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


A NEW EDITION 
Complete in Two Volumes, price 12s. 


————_— 


NOW AND THEN. 


.: eeieen¢ : a 
“ry EDITION, WITH THE AUTHOR'S I 
fees RECTIONS AND A PREPACH 
In One Volume, royal post &vo, price 10s. 6d 


. 4 Ag 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ame Iwndon. 


BOOK—READ. | 


Sixpence each, plain; One Shilling, | 


THE ART-JOURNAL, 


(Commencing with the 1st of January, 852, a New 
Vol (nie wth the New Year.) 

PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 

(THE Conductors of the ART-JOURNAL, grateful 


for the extensive support they have received, during a vear 
of extraordinary excits 


MONTHLY. 


ment, energy, and prosperity, in all that 
appertains to mur A it Was ostablished to assist and promote, 
into that Publication all the im 
provements of which it is capable 

With the New Scries of the ART-JOURNAI—bdeginning in 
1849—was commenced the “* Vernon Galery,” a collection of line 
engravings of the works by British artists, presented to the nation 
by the late Robert Vernon, Esq. Of these cach Monthly Part 





} Contains two, together with a steel engravingof sculpture; and in 

January, 1852, will commence « ngravings from the famous gallery 

} at Chatsworth, by special permission of his Grace the Duke of 
| ’ 
ais 


Devonshit Kach Part © contains, generally, about Pifly 
| Engravings on Wood; and the letter-press is supplied by expe 
i rienced and ac« mplished writers on the Fine Arts and the ludus 
trial Arts. The ART-JOURNAL has been accepted as “ a valuable 
; acquisition to the atelier of the artist, to the library of the ama 
} teur, to the desk of the student, to the workshops of the manufac 
} turer, and to the drawing-table of the love: of Art and the ad 

inirer of beautiful engravings 

Since its establishment as the “ Art- Union,” in 1839 (under the 

Editorship by which it is now conducted,) its circulation has been 
| gradually raised from 300 to 25,000 
| It will be evident, to thease who review the progress of Art, 
during the last seven or cight years, that the public, from whom 
} such patronage was to be obtained, Aad to be created; and it may 
be assumed that the ART- JOURNAL has been an important 
instrumentin advancing those Arts, which were, until within a 
comparatively recent period, greatly neglected and entirely unre 
presented in England 

rhe ART JOURNAL now circulates extensively through the 
best channels in FPurope, the United States, and the British 
colonies, its Lirge cireulation, and consequent power, supply the 
best stimulus for exertion: and it may be justly demanded of its 
conductors that their future resources will be wisely and liberally 
made available to manifest their sense of the support they have 
received, and to secure its continuance 

London: George Virtue, Publisher, Paternoster Row 
Office of the Editor, 8, Wellington Street North 


(THE ART-JOURNAL.—The Volume for 1851 

is now ready Phis Volume, with the Volumes for 1849 and 
1550, form a complete series of the ART-JOURNAL up to 1842, 
is the earlicr Volumes, under the tithe of “ The Art 
Union Journal,” do not necessarily form part of the work. The 
Vernon Gallery was commenced in January, 1849 





inasmuch 


rhe Three Volumes, each published (bound) at One Guinea and 
a Half, contain one hundred and nine fine Engravings on Steel, 
six Prints in Colours, and two thousand Engravings on W ood 

rhe Volumes may be 
Country 


ordered of any Bookseller in Town or 


——— 


The Volume of the ‘“ART.JOURNAL ILLUS 
TRATED CATALOGL I may now be obtained of any Bookselle: 
at the price of One Guinea 

This Volume will be soox ov 


or PRINT: it cannot be reprinted 
is no question of its largely augmenting in value, when 
those by whom it is required will 
therefore do well to obtain copies early 

Odd parts of the ART. JOURNAL, to complete volumes, may be 
obtained of any Bookseller 


and thet 


classed among scarce works 





BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS and NEW-YEAR'S 
GIF The ART JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
price One Guinea) is recommended as a pee ularly appropriat« 
Gift Book for the Christmas of 1861. “It is at once interesting, 
useful, and beautiful,’ “a valuable reminder of the Exhibition to 
those by whom it was visited, and equally valuable to those to 
whom the enjoyment was denied," “a beautiful book for the 
drawing-room,” and ‘‘a useful instructor for all classes." This 
volume may still be obtained of any Bookseller: but it will be soon 

out of print 
George Virtue, Publisher, 25, Paternoster. Row 


(THe ART-JOURNAL (Price 2s. 6d.) for January, 

1852, will contain the following Lugravings:- 
ON STERL-—FOUR 

1. The Cavalier’s Pets 
th Painting by Sir E 
Gallery 

2. The Dangerous Playmate 
from the Painting by W 


Night, and 


Engraved in Line by J. Outrim, from 
Landseer, R.A., in the Vernon 


Engraved in Line by B. 4. Portbury 
Etty, H.A., in the Vernon Gallery, 





' 

j 

} 4. Morning. Engraved on Steel by W. Roffe, from the Has reliefs 
; of Thorwaldsen, in the Gallery of His Grace the Duke of 
| Devonshire, at Chateworth 

ON WOOD—FIPTY-TWO 

| Seven Laree Pogravings on Wood, to DIlustrate a Memoir of 
| Rubens 

| Twelve Engravings of Statuce of the Madonna in Nuremberg, 
Flucidated by Mra Jameson 

| Two Engravings from Drawings from the “ Sketch-Book of 


Moritz Retrech 
Thirteen Engravings from Drawings by F. W. Pairholt, F.8.A., to 
Iilustrate a Day at Chateworth, by Mre 8. ©. Hall 
Four Engravings of Ancient Costumes from Drawings by Pro 
| fessor Heideloff 
One Pngraving of the Cardinal Virtues" Patience’'—by Pro 
fessor Macke, of Dusseldorf 
Twelve Engravings of Recent Works, to Ulustrate the * 
of Art- Manufacture 
*.* It will be obvious to all who examine the four Engravings 
on Steel, above enumerated, that each is of greater value than the 
| eum charged for the whole: and that they are quite equal in size 
i 
| 


Progress 


and excellence to the prints which @ few years age Were published 
at half-a-guinea cach 
This Part, commencing a new Volume with the New Year, 
affords a Favourable Opportunity for New Subscribers 
George Virtue, Publisher, 26, Paternoster Row. 


— 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














NEW AMERICAN WORKS, 


JUST IMPORTED BY 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand, London. 





ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, 
PRIZES, &c. 


The HOME BOOK of the PICTURESQUE ;; or, 
American Scenery, Art, and Literature. Comprising a Series of 
Essays by Washington Irving, Miss Cooper, H. J. Tuckerman, 
W. C. Bryant, N. P. Willis, R. L. Magoon, J. F. Cooper, Bayard 
Taylor, Dr. Bethune, A. B. Street, Miss Field, &c, With Thirteen 
Engravings on Steel, from Pictures by eminent Artists, engraved 
expressly for this work. 1 vol. demy 4to, beautifully bound in 
cloth extra, £1 16s. 


The BOOK of HOME BEAUTY. By Mrs. 
KIRKLAND. With Twelve Portraits of American Ladies, from 
Drawings by CHARLES MARTIN, Esq. Engraved on Steel be 
eminent Artists. 1 vol. royal 4to, beautifully bound, cloth extra, 
£2 2s. 


The design of the American publisher of these volumes has been 
to produce, from native materials, works of the very highest class, 
illustrative of the Female Beauty and Picturesque Scenery of the 
United States; and for this purpose the highest literary and 
artistic talent of that country has been engaged. 


FEMALE POETS of AMERICA. With Por- 
traits, Biographical Notices and Specimens of their Writings. By 
THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. New Edition, with Additions 
and Alterations. Royal 8vo, morocco extra. 27s. Gilt cloth, 24s. 


FEMALE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 
—With Portraits, Biographical Notices and Specimens of their 
Writings. By JOHN 8. HART, LL.D Royal Svo, morocco 
extra, 27s. Gilt cloth, 24s. This work contains Portraits en- 
graved by the most celebrated Artists in London of Miss Sedgwick, 
Miss McIntosh, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Hentz, Mrs. Stephens, 8S. M. 
Fuller, Mrs. Judson, Mrs. Neal. 


LEAFLETS OF MEMORY. — An Illuminated 
Annual for 1852. Edited by REYNELL COUTES, M.D. 
Three [luminated Illustrations and Eight Engravings. 
Svo, morocco extra. 25s, 


Royal 


The SNOW FLAKE.—A Christmas, New Year, 
and Birthday Gift for 1852. Feap. 8vo, morocco extra, Nine Illus 
trations. 12s. 


CHRISTMAS BLOSSOMS, and NEW YEAR'S 
WREATH for 1852. By UNCLE THOMAS. Small 4to, gilt 
cloth. 7s. 


POEMS. By EDITH MAY. Elegantly Illus- 


trated by Chency, Devereux, Furness, Greatbach, &c. Demy &vo, 
moroceo extra. 24s. Gilt cloth, 2ls. 


The PROVERBIALIST and the POET.—Pro- 
verbs Illustrated by Parallel or relative Passages from the Poets, 
to which are added LATIN, FRENCH, SPANISH, and ITALIAN 
PROVERBS, with Translations and Index of Subjects. By 
JAMES ORTON, With Twelve Engravings. Small 4to, morocco 
extra. 24s. Cloth gilt, 21s. 


LECTURES on POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


F.W. NEWMAN. Post Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


By 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT and CEN- 
TRALIZATION,. By J. TOULMIN SMITH. Post &vo, cloth, 
&s. 6d. 


CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its Foundations 


and Superstructure. By W.R.GREG. Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LETTERS on the LAWS of MAN’S NATURE 
and DEVELOPMENT. By H. G. ATKINSON and H. MARTI- 
NEAU. Post Svo, cloth, 9s. 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH and DUTY. 


Discourses by J. J. TAYLER, B.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


COTTON and COMMERCE of INDIA, con- 
sidered in relation to the interests of Great Britain; with 
remarks on Railway Communication in the Kombay Presidency. 
By J. CHAPMAN. &yo, cloth, 12s. ‘ ; 


ALBERT DURER; or, the ARTIST'S MAR- 


RIED LIFE. From the German of Schefer. 


‘ Foolscap S8vo, 
ornamental binding, 6s. I 


The PROGRESS of the INTELLECT, as exem- | 


plified in the religious development of the Greeks and Hebrews. 


By R. W. MACKAY, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


ITALY, PAST AND PRESENT: or, General 


Views of its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. 
L. MARRIOTTI. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


By 
ABSOLUTION and the LORD BISHOP OF 


EXETER, the Identity of Absolution in the Roma ; 
x >. \ é ‘ . an and Ang! “3 
Churches ; its Presumption, Impiety, and Hypocrisy, 6d. 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
The Traveller's Library, No, 13. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on the 


LIFE and WRITINGS of ADDISON, and on HORACE WAL- 





POLE. 16mo, price One Shilling. [On Dec. 31. 
Il. 
NICARAGUA; its Proprr, Scenery, 


MONU MENTS, and the proposed INTEROCEANIC CANAL. By 
E.G. SQUIER. 2 vols. 8vo, with many Illustrations and Original 
Maps. (In January. 


2. 
The Traveller's Library, 11 and 12. 


EOTHEN. A New Edition, complete 


in Two Parts, l16mo, price Is. each; or in 1 vol. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


4. 

WESLEY AND METHODISM. By 
ISAAC TAYLOR. With an Original Portrait of Wesley. Post 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 

5. 

The Rev. E. A. LITTON. On the 
CHURCH of CHRIST, in its IDEA, ATTRIBUTES, and 
MINISTRY. Svo. 16s. 

6. 
Mr. HENRY ROGERS’S 


sclected from THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


ESSAYS 
2vols. yo. 24s. 


- 


The Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 





| 


With | 


' 
| 


SMITH’S 


PHILOSOPHY. 


8. 
SYDNEY 


OF MORAL 


The Rev. 
ELEMENTARY SKETCHES 
Second Edition. S8vo. 12s. 

9 


Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the Accession to James the Second. Seventh 
Edition. Vols. l.andIl. 8vo. 32s. 


10. 


The Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE’S 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vols. I. and II. 
vo. 28s. Vol. III. just published, I4s. 


11. 
The Rev. C. L. SMITH’S NEW 


METRICAL TRANSLATION of the JERUSALEM DELIVERED 
of TASSO. 2 vols. Fep.8vo. 12s. 


13. 


An HISTORY of MAGIC, WITCH- 


CRAFT, and ANIMAL MAGNETISM. By J.C. COLQUHOUN, 
Esq. 2 vols. Post 8vo. Is. 


13. 


the BANK of ENGLAND, its Times and Traditions. 
tion. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2s. 


Third Edi 


14. 
Mr. JOHN FRANCIS’S CHRONICLES 


and CHARACTERS of the STOCK EXCHANGE. Second Edition. 
Svo. 12s. 
15. 


Mr. JOHN FRANCIS’S HISTORY of 


the ENGLISH RAILWAY; Its Social Relations and Revelations. 
2vols. &vo. 24s. 
16. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S TREATISE on the 
CIRCUMSTANCES which DETERMINE the RATE of WAGES 
and the CONDITION of the LABOURING CLASSES. Veap. Svo. 
3s. 6d. 

17. 


ELIZA ACTON’S MODERN 


COOKERY BOOK. Eleventh Edition; with Plates and Wood- 





cuts. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
18. 


| Dr. CHARLES WEST'S LECTURES 

; onthe DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. Second Edi 

| tion, revised; with Index. Svo. Just ready. 
19, 

| Sr JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL’S OUT- 

| LINES of ASTRONOMY. New Edition; with Plates and Wood 

} cuts. Svo. Iss, 


20. 


Mr. P. H. GOSSE’S NATURALIST’S 


SOJOURN in JAMAICA. With coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 14s. 
21. 
| The MISSION; or, Scenes in Africa. 


Ry Captain MARRYAT, C.B., Author of ‘“ Masterman Ready. 
2 vols. Fep. 8vo. 12s. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, & LoNGMANS., 





Mr. JOHN FRANCIS'S IISTORY of. 








[December 13 


cc 


MR. MURRAY'S List 


NOW READY. 


:. 
The FIRST YEARS of the AMERICAN 
WAR: 1763-80, By Lord Manon. Being Vols. 5 tery" 
of his “ History of England,” 2 . ai 


- vols, SvoO, 30s, 


il, 


mt, FAGGOT OF FRENCH stICKs 
2 tok, "Tek bro. _ from the Brunnen of Nassau,” 


GURWOOD’'S SELECTIONS 
WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 
Edition. lvol. 8yo. 18s, 


from the 
New and Cheaper 


IV. 


LIFE OF STOTHARD, R.A. 


Personal Reminiscences. By Mrs. Bray, 
Engravings of his Chief Works, Feap. 4to. 


With 
Illustrated by 
[ Next We ek, 
Va 
SERMONS FOR HOUSEHOLDS: or 
FIFTY-FOUR SERMONS, written for Sunday Reading 
in Families. By Rev. Jon Penrose. svo, 10s,6d. 
VI. 
ZESOP’S FABLES, 
YOUNG. 
Woodcuts, 
Rail.) 


FOR 
By Rev. Toomas James. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


OLD AND 
Illustrated with 100 
(Murrays Reading for the 
[On Lues lay, 


Vil. 


THE ROAD AND THE TURF. By 
Nimrop. Two Essays, from the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 
Illustrated with Woodcuts. 2 Parts. Feap. svo. (Mur- 
rays Reading for the Rail). 


VIII. 


ESSAYS from “THE TIMES ;” being 
a Selection from the Literary Papers, which have appeared 
in that Journal. A New Edition. Feap.svo. 4s. (Mur- 
ray’s Reading for the Rail), 


IX 


LAYARD’S ABRIDGED ACCOUNT 
OF NINEVEH. ITlustrated with many Woodeuts. New 
Edition, Post 8vo. ds. (Murruy’s Reading for the Rail.) 


NEARLY READY. 


I. 


The GRENVILLE PAPERS. Formerly 
preserved at Stowe; including Mr. GRENVILLE’s Diary OF 
PouiticaL Events. Edited by W. J. Smitu. Vols. lands. 
svo. (Zo be completed in 4 vols.) 


II. 


LIVES of the FRIENDS and CON. 
TEMPORARIES OF LORD CHANCELLOR CL ARED- 
DON. By Lapy Tuerksa Lewis. Portraits, 3 vols. 5. 


Itt. 


ENGLAND and FRANCE under the 


HOUSE of LANCASTER, With an Introductory Sketea 


of the Early Reformation, 8Svo. 
Iv. ; 
THE DANES AND NORTHMEN IN 
BRITALN. By J, J. A. WoRsaak. Woodcuts. Post 5¥° 


v. 

GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREEC E. 
Vols. IX. and X. From the Restoration of the em 
at Athens down to the Accession of Philip of Macedon, 
B.C, 403-359. Maps. d5vo. 


VI. 


ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL 


ow) VW On dicuts. 


AN _ 
MANUAL for Youth. By Dr. W. SMITH. 
Post 8vo, 


Vil. 


MURRAY'S OFFICIAL HANDB 
OF CHURCH AND STATE. Feap. 5¥° 


OOk 





JoHN MvcrRRay, Albemarle Street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1851. 


REVIEWS. 

History of England trom the 

Utrecht. By Lord Mahon. Vols. V. and 

VI. Murray. 
Wuewn Sismondi, in 1812, had brought his 
‘ Historv of France’ down to the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, he expressed his regret that 
theneeforward he should lose Lord Mahon 
for his companion and guide, but at the same 
time he expressed a hope that the English 
historian would hereatter continue his * bril- 
liant labours.” The opinion of the eminent 
Frenchman would be decisive with all who 
are familiar with his own wise and eloquent 
productions, with the independence of his 
character, with the acuteness of his under- 
standing, and the soundness of lis judgment. 
There is no tribute so graceful and weighty as 
the daus a daudato, as when /Zschines applauds 
Demosthenes, when Raphael gazes enraptured 
upon the pictures of Michael Angelo, and 
when Gibbon writes a panegyric upon Hume. 
To add our testimony to that of the author 
of the Histories of the Italian Republics and 
France, is to cast an ounce upon the top of a 
ton, and we have not quoted Sismondi to 
endorse his decision, but by the splendour of 
his name to give credit to our humble praise. 
It is always with extreme satisfaction that we 
read the announcement that Lord Mahon has 
accomplished another stage of Ins journey. 
From the peace of Utrecht, where lus charm- 
ing narrative begins, up to our own day, we 
have no classie historian who has gathered up 
the scattered events, which are else like 
water spilt upon the ground. Great deeds 
are lost without great writers, who can raise 
themselves by an effort of the imagination to 
the high conceptions of the original actors, 
aud can feel both the glow of the iron while 
in the furnace, and resemble the metal when 
it has cooled. History, to be sure, deals with 
the little as well as with the lofty, but he 
who is equal to cope with the last will not 
be vanquished by the former. Mr. Macaulay 
is advancing upon the heels of Lord Mahon. 
Yet it must be some years, at least, before he 
ean reach the goal which is Lord Mahon’s 
starting-place ; and should he ever tread 
the same path, he will not, we are convinced, 
etface the footsteps of his predecessor. That 
Mr. Macaulay will sustain his honours we 
have no sort of doubt, but we believe that 
Lord Mahon will keep his likewise. ‘The 
only difference will be, that we shall have the 
pleasure thenceforward of travelling the road 
with alamp on each side of us. Nay, great as 
is Lord Mahon’s reputation, we expect it to 
he greater hereafter. It is seldom that a 
hook which drops still-born from the press 
Wakes into life in future vears, though the 
reverse operation is common enough, and 
Works, once popular, often die of old age. 
But still it is far from being the case that the 
best authors always get their full measure of 
applause upon their first appearance on the 
stage. Is posterity then growing wiser and 
Wiser, that we are always appealing to it ¥ 
are we at the present hour better judges than 
those who originally read Johnson and Burke, 
and crowned them with laurels? and are those 
who come after us likely to read Byron and 
Scott with greater intelligence than we read 
‘haem to-day ¥ Unquestionably there is no 
such advancement in the eritical powers of the 
reading mind,—no such progressive growth 
‘rom an age of pigmics to an age of giauts. 


Pearce of 


| Yet it is not without reason that we assign 

the superiority to the decrees of posterity, 
for their approbation is a proof that an author 
has given that flavour to his works which 
suits the permanent taste of mankind. Tem- 
porary circumstances may give a temporary 
triumph. To prevail over all the fluctuations 
of time is to be truly great. The building 
Which stands when almost everything around 
it is erumbling to pieces we must admit to 
have been executed by a masterly hand. But 
the principal cause why future generations 
judge more wisely than contemporaries is 
that the case is heard by a select tribunal. 
Those who inquire what books are read by 
the multitude of educated persons will find 
that Hooker and Taylor are not their divines, 
Milton and Pope their poets, nor Addison 
and Johnson their essayists. They are chiefly 
occupied with the publications of the hour, 
which they mostly complain of as trash, and 
which, though free agents, they continue to 
skim, because they prefer what is newest to 
what is best. In the meanwhile the perusal 
of the picked authors of all ages is nearly 
confined to literary students. It is these 
that settle their character,—that talk and 
write of them, while the herd are content to 
eatch up the verdict and swell the ery. A 
few names and epithets are easily learnt, and 
it does not require a laborious or sagacious 
politician to say “Ditto to Mr. Burke.” 
Whoever is familiar with our models of prose 
will confess that Lord Mahon has eaught 
their chaste languaze and purity of style, and 
the more the hubbub of the erowd dies uWway 
the more lis silver tones will fill the ear. 


These new volumes commence at the year 
1763 and close with the year 1770—a period 
which brings us acquainted with momentous 
events and ever-mmemorable men. Lord 
Mahon complains that the first few years are 
chiefly occupied with party intrigues. * Chat- 
ham, but Chatham only at this time, lke 
some lofty pine-tree in the forest, soars high 
above the under-growth of Rockinghams and 
Hilisboroughs, while the creeping parasite 
plants—the Righys and the Dodingtons 

trail along the ground.” He remarks how 
much more important than the rise or the 
resignation of Lord Bute is the extension of 
our manufactures, the improvements in our 
agriculture, and the growth of our cities, and 
inquires whether posterity will always lend a 
willing ear to the contests between the noble 
Karl in the green riband and the noble Mar- 
quis in the blue¥ We may safely answer 
that they will not, because society is acquiring 


new tendencies, and the historics of an age | 


reflect its character. War and gallantry fill 
the pages of Froissart. for life was then divi- 
ded between eonilict and courtship. state- 


eraft came to the aid of the soldier, and refined 


| poliey shares with military affairs the lumi- 


nous narrative of Guicciardini and Davila. 
It was the English constitution that was 
mainly in question when Clarendon and 
Burnet wrote, and the facts they relate are 
soverned by the contest. Hume is coldly 
philosophical, for it was the temper both ot 
the man and the time. Our Jot, happily for 
us. has been cast in an interval of peace, and 


the arts of peace have made enormous pro- | 


We are anxious to know the social 


gress. 


condition of our ancestors 


at the details which employed their tongues | 


and pens because they have ceased to be our 
husiness. and we have learnt that the welfare 


of a nation is of more importance than the 


because we are | 


attentive to our own, and we begin to sicken | Grenville lost America because he read the 


squabbles of place-hunters. Lord Mansfield 
edialnatile remarked of the parties of the 
Georgian era, that it was not so much a 
question what should be done, as who should 
1. it; though, like most terse sayings, it is not 
to be strictly understood. Lord Mahon takes 
an enlarged view of the listorian’s duty. He 
begins lis first volume with an account of 
Mr. Wedgwood’s pottery and the Duke of 
Bridgewater's canals, and concludes his second 
with a chapter on literature and art. But the 
principal narrative is devoted to the rise and 
progress of the American War, to the par- 
liamentary contesis at home, and the san- 
wuinary contlicts abroad; to the great cha- 
racters who figured in England and America, 
and who invest the events with a double 
interest from the part which they bore in 
them. Sismondi said that Lord Mahon's 
narrative of the rebellion of 1745 had the 
fascination of a romance. He might even 
have gone further, for the romance of faet 
surpasses in interest the romance of fiction, 
The history of the American War has less, 
perhaps, of the romantie character which 
belongs to the personal adventures of Charles 
Mdward Stuart, but it immeasurably outstrips 
them in the magnitude of the results and the 
moral or intellectual grandeur of the agents. 
It isalmost needless to add that we have no 
account to compare with Lord) Mahon’s in 
completeness and eandour. He has told the 
tale ina sunple, manly, lucid strain, and de- 
veloped perfectly the real nature of the con- 
test, and the true views and feelings of all 
the persons engaged in it. He never inter- 
rupts his narrative to deliver vapid lectures 
upon moral truisms or doubtful polities— 
hever wearies us with page upon page of 
prosing under the name of philosophy ; but 
upon all disputed points he gives his opinion 
with brevity and distinctness, and with a 
justness of discrimination that usually carries 
with ait conviction. Thus the attention never 
flags, and what helps to sustain it is the 
absence of all straining after meretricious 
effect. The easy writing of Lord Mahon 
makes easy reading. The unaffeeted elegance 
of lus style, free from every apparent artifice, 
and the desire to instruct which prevails over 
every temptation to dazzle, inspire equal 
confidence and pleasure. There is not an 
educated Englishman or American but ought 
io be familiar with the events which converted 
a great colony into a great republic, and they 
will doubtless be thankful to Lord Mahon 
that he has opened a royal road to the 
knowledge. 

Lord Mahon states that when popular 
clamour compelled Sir Robert Walpole to 
abandon his excise scheme in England, it was 
suggested to him to seck an equivalent by a 
tax in America, to which that sagacious mi- 
nister replied, “[haveOld England set against 
me, do you think I will have New England 
hkewise 2?” ‘The had kicked off the 
burthen, and these advisers thought that 
America would prove a patient ass, who would 
bear the load with unresisting sullenneas. 
The event showed that Walpole was better 
acquainted with the nature of the beast. 


horse 


| George Grenville became Prime Minister in 


1763, and he soon began to cast a financial 
eye across the Atlantic. Sixty years since, 
an Under-Secretary of State said, that “* Mr. 


American despatches, which none of lis pre- 
decessors ever did.” 
In 1765 the fatal Stamp Act was passed, 


| which extended the stamp duties of Ingland 
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to America, and which, though repealed the | 


year following, was the precedent for imposts 
equally obnoxious. It was not taxation of 
which the colonists complained, but they 


denied the right of the mother country to lay | 


on duties without the consent of the people 
who were to pay them. Angry remonstrance 
grew to resistance, resistance to rebellion, 
rebellion to the final severance of the tie. To 
give an epitome of the conflict is beyond our 
purpose or power, nor should we wish to 
relate imperfectly what can only be read with 
advantage in the volumes of Lord Mahon. 
Even the passages we should have selected 
for a specimen of the execution cannot be 
detached from the narrative without injury, 
and we must be content with such paragraphs 
as can be separated without any violent 
fracture. 

It was an observation of Charles Fox, that 
the speech which read well was not a 
good speech. The exceptions to the rule are 
very numerous, but Burke was a wonderful 
illustration of the maxim. There can be no 
greater contrast then between the admiration 
with which we read his speeches in the closet, 
and the coldness with which, in general, they 
were heard in the senate. Lord Erskine 
crept under the benches to escape from the 
noble oration on conciliation to America, and 
when it was published, he conned it over till 
he had thumbed it to rags. Lord Mahon 
accounts for the prodigious difference in the 
impression, by remarking that Burke spoke 
too often and too long, that his tone was too 
didactic, and his action bad, being marked by 
an undulating motion of the head. His de- 
livery must undoubtedly have been a fearful 
drawback. Henry Grattan, who heard him 
at the period of the American discussions, 
calls him ‘the first orator of the Commons of 
England, notwithstanding the want of exergy, 
the want of grace, and the want of elegance 
in hismanner.” Who that is acquainted with 
the impetuous temper of Burke, and marks 
the impassioned language that glows through 
even his deep-drawn reasoning and majestic 
wisdom, would dream that want of energy 
was one of his faults? Yet so it was, and a 
gentleman who had heard him, told us that 
he spoke as a clerk reads an Act of Parlia- 
ment. rom Grattan we also learn that Lord 
Chatham delivered his fiery harangues “in a 


_ border even on the ludicrous and low. 


style of conversation,”’—which is certainly | 


the last idea that would have been formed of 
his manner, whether we judged from the 
fragments of his orations which have come 
down to us, or from the awe which they struck 
into all hisopponents. After noticing the de- 


fects of Burke as a speaker, Lord Mahon pro- , 6 aay 
| iurioWw., 


ceeds to describe his qualities as a writer :— 
‘*In pamphlets, however, and political essays— 
and even speeches, when revised and sent forth 
singly, may be comprehended in that class, 
personal disadvantages of Burke could no longer 
apply ; and as regards that class of writings, it may 
be doubted whether he has ever, in any age, or in 
any country, been excelled. The philosophy and 
deep thought of his reflections,—the vigour and 
variety of his style,—his rich flow of either pane- 
yyric or invective,—-his fine touches of irony,—the 
glowing abundance and beauty of his metaphors, 
all these might separately claim applause ; 
much more, then, when all blended into one 
glorious whole! To give examples of these merits 
would be to transcribe half his works. Yet still if 
one single 
allowed me, I will observe that the generous ardour 
and activity of mind called forth by competition 
has formed a theme of philosophic comment froma 
very early age. It is touched both by Cicero and 
Quintilian; it has not been neglected either by 


the | 


how ‘ 


and short instance from his maxims be | 


Bacon or Montaigne. Yet still, as handled by 
Burke, this trite topic beams forth, not only with 


novelty. He invites us to ‘an amicable conflict 
with difficulty. 
set over us by the supreme ordinance of a parental 
guardian and legislator, who knows us better than 
we know ourselves, as he loves us better too. He 


Be 
| with sense; his aspect stately and comm 
the hues of eloquence, but even with the bloom of | : 


Difficulty is a severe instructor | 
| rolling thunder in the distance. 


that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and | 


sharpens our skill. Our antagonist is our helper!’ 
If amidst so much of eloquence and feeling as 
Burke’s writings display we are desired to seek for 
faults, we shall find them, not in the want, but 
only in the exuberance and overflow of beauties, 
The palate becomes cloyed by so much richness, 
the eye dazzled by so much glare. His metaphors, 
fraught with fancy though they be, are often bold; 
they seem both too numerous and strained too far; 
they sometimes cease to please, and occasionally 
Of this 
defect, as of his excellences, a single instance shall 
suffice me. 
1796, Burke compares the Duke of Bedford toa 
lamb already marked for slaughter by the Marats 
and Robespierres of France, but still unconscious 
of his doom, ‘pleased to the last,’ and who ‘licks 
the hand just raised to shed his blood.’ Thus far 
the simile is conducted with admirable force and 
humour. But not satisfied with his suecess, Burke 
coes further; he insists on leading us into 
shambles, and makes the revolutionary butchers 
inquire as to their ducal victim, ‘how he cuts up? 
how he tallows in the caul or on the kidneys?’ 
Apart from the beauty of the style, the value, as I 
conceive, of Burke’s writings, is subject to one not 
unimportant deduction. For most lofty and far- 
sighted views in politics they will never be con- 
sulted in vain. On the other hand, let no man 
expect to find in them just or accurate, or even 
consistent, delineations of contemporary character. 
Where eternal principles are at stake, Burke was 
inaccessible to favour or to fear. Where only per- 
sons are concerned, he was often misled by resent- 
ments or by partialities, and allowed bis fancy full 
play. The rich stores of Burke’s memory and the 
rare powers of his mind were not reserved solely 
for his speeches or his writings; they appeared to 
no less advantage in his familiar conversation, 
Even the most trivial topics could elicit, even the 
most ignorant hearers could discern, his genius. 
‘Sir,’ said Dr, Johnson, ‘if Burke were to go into 
a stable to see his horse dressed, the ostler would 
say, We have had an extraordinary man here!’ 
Gn other occasions, also, the author of ‘ Rasselas’ 
extols him as ‘ never unwilling to begin conversa- 
tion, never at a loss to carry it on, never in haste 
to leave it off.’ His attempts at wit, indeed, were 


the 


not always successful, and he micht be accused of 


His 


an inordinate affection for quibbles and puns. 


In the * Letter to a Noble Lord,’ in | 





Thurlow looked. His count 


[December 13 


enance was fraught 


Bin Scniew tains anding: 
us Drow road, massy, and armed with terrors lik ? 
that of the Olympian Jove, to which ind rea 


; leed it was 
often compared, 


His voice loud, sonorous, 


and as 

augmented the 
effect of his fierce and terrible ae ay — 
indeed were they who did not quail ‘1 Son 
frown ; fewer still who would abide his onset in 
debate. Perhaps no modern English statesman. 
in the House of Lords at least, was ever so much 
dreaded. In parliament, as at the bar. his speeches 
were home thrusts, conveving the strongest ~ 
ments or keenest reproofs in the plainest and 
clearest words. His enemies might accuse his 
style of being coarse, and sometimes even ungram. 
matical, but they could never deny its enerey or its 
effect. In private life Thurlow was remarkable for 
his thorough knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
writers; and no less for his skill in argument and 
brilliant powers of conversation. While vet at the 
bar, Dr. Johnson said of him to Boswell: “I honour 
Thurlow, sir; Thurlow is a fine fellow: he fairly 
puts his mind to yours.’ And after he became 
Chancellor, the same high authority added: «] 
would prepare myself for no man in England but 
Lord Thurlow. When I am to meet him, I should 
wish to know a day before.’ Unless with ladies, 
his manner was always uncouth, and his voice 4 
constant growl. But beneath that rugged rind 


} 


argu- 


there appears to have lurked much warmth of 
Many acts of 


affection and kindliness of heart. 
generous aid and unsolicited bounty are recorded 
of him. Men of learning and merit seldom needed 
any other recommendation to his favour. Thus, 
on r¢ ading Horsley’s ‘Letters to Dr. Price stley,’ he 
at once obtained for the author a stall at Glou- 
cester, saying—what I earnestly wish all other 
Chancellors had borne in mind—that ‘those who 
supported the Church should be supported by it.’ 
Nevertheless his temper, even when in some mea- 
sure sobered down by age, was always lable to 
violent and unreasonable starts of passion, It is 
related by a gentleman who dined with him at 
Brighton only a few months before his death—for 
I must ever hold that great characters are best 
portrayed by little circumstances—that a plateful 
of peaches being brought in, the ex-Chancellor, 
incensed at their ill appearance, order: d the window 
to be opened, and not only the peaches but the 
whole desert to be thrown out!” 


As acompanion to this sally, which occurred 
when his thread of life was nearly spun, we 


ean give one which took place at the other 


favourite niece, and latterly his guest, was some- | 


times provoked into a—‘ Really, uncle, that is 
very poor.’ But upon whole it may be 
asserted, that in social converse Burke was equalled 
by none of his contemporaries and his countrymen, 
except only Dr. Johnson himself and perhaps Lord 


the 


Now that Burke’s eloquent tongue is silent 
for ever, we imagine that we could never be 
tired of listening to him; but a lady, still 
living, who often stayed at his house, and had 
him often for a guest at her own, tells the 
same tale of his private conversation as we 
have heard already of his publie harangues. 
Jt was replete with knowledge, wisdom, fancy, 
and eloquence; but the stream was so inces- 
sant, that those who floated on it at the 
beginning were nearly drowned by it in the 
end. Of Lord Thurlow, who is spoken of as 
the equal, and possibly the superior, of Burke 
in colloaatal power, Lord Malion has given a 
sketch, from which we extract a passage:— 

‘* With all his faults and shortcomings there was 
that in Thurlow which overawed and daunted his 
contemporaries, and of which the i 
not wholly lost even on posterity. 


impression is 


It was asaying 


of Mr. Fox, that no man ever yet was so wise as | 
. i 


end, upon the authority ofa late octogenarian 
clergyman, who had frequently heard it from 
his father, a school-fellow of Lord Thurlow, 
and a witness of the scene. Brett, their school- 
master, at Scarning in Norfolk, struck a boy 
on the back of the head with a slate. The 
lad, whose name was Dade, dropped with the 
blow, and appeared in the convulsions of 
death. Brett ran away in an agony of terror 
to fetch medical assistance, while the boys 
thronzed round Dade and endeavoured to 
recover him by throwing water_in his face. 
Then it was that Thurlow rushed to the rings 
and, pulling aside his school-fellows, — 
“Let him alone, let him alone, for Dade we 
die, and then Brett will be hanged!” Brett 
appears to have been aman of brutal won 
and Thurlow never forgave the treatment ' 

received: but the revenge must have _— 
ferocious which wished Dade to be murcere” 
that Brett might be executed. Lord Thurlow § 
moral character must always be —— 
stern reprobation. But we do not ‘ pov 
with Lord Campbell. that his intellectua i 
bilities were overrated by his contemporat “ 
He was one of those persons of poage oy 
alone could form a proper pore yg ee 
fame rested upon speecies which, Boe 
most part, are miserably re yorted, meer at 
conversation which has not been repe 
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of his ‘majestic sense,’ and Charles Butler 


say that he was * at times superlatively great;’ | 


when, as a converser, Johnson could declare 


that he was the only man in England for | 


whom he would prepare himself, it is impos- 
sible to suppose that much of his reputation 
was derived from his solemn manner, scowl- 
ing brows, and stentorian voice. To depre- 
cate Thurlow, we must reject the testimony 
of men who were both better judges, and had 
better means of judging, than those who now 
maintain that he had more eye-brows than 
brains, and the rumbling of the thunder with- 
out the lightning. 

Lord Mahon has a good deal to say upon 
Junius, and his decision upon that vexed 
topie will be heard with interest: — 

“But who was Junius? Who lurked beneath 
that name, or rather, according to the motto he 
assumed, that ‘shadow of a name?” This question, 
which has already employed so many pens, and 
filled so many volumes, cannot be fully dealt with 
in these pages. But I will not affect to speak with 
doubt when no doubt exists in my mind. From 
the proofs adduced by others, and on a clear con- 
yiction of my own, I affirm that the author of 
Junius was no other than Sir Ph, ‘lip Francis.” 

The point can hardly be considered dubious. 
The mask which Francis refused to drop has 
by degrees been torn from his faee. For our- 
selves, we are as much convineed that Sir 
Philip Francis was Junius as that George ILI. 
was King of Great Britain. The mystery has, 
we think, done more than their merit to 
maintain the fame of the letters. They are 
admirable in their kind, but in the controversy 
with Horne Tooke, Junius was beaten at his 
own weapons, and yet Tooke, with all his 
powers, has never been considered the prince 
of pungent prose writers. The ‘ shadow of a 
name,’ like many shadows in nature, is longer 
than the body that casts it. 

The fate of a battle is frequently decided 
by a seeming casualty, and the American 
war abounds in the freaks of fortune. The 
second action. on Belhmus’s Heights, which 
led shorily afterwards to the capitulation of 
Saratoga—‘‘ the turning point,” savs Lord 


Mahon, ‘of the war of revolution in Ame- | 


nea’'—was won by the insurgents through 


the irregular interference of an officer who | 


had been deprived by his superior, General 
Gates, of his ecommand:— 

“For some time, though chafing, Arnold re- 
mained within the camp. 
fring grow louder and louder, his impatience 
became uncontrollable: and at length, without 
Instructions or permission, he rode off at full gallop 
to the ficld of battle. This being told to Gates, he 
Sent an aide-de-camp after him with orders to 
return. As soon as Arnold saw the 


behind him, he cuessed the purport of the message ; 
he put spurs to his horse and quickened his speed, | 
While the aide-de camp pursued in vain, keeping 
Up the chase for half an hour, without being abl 


© approach within sp ‘aking distance. 
rode about ¢] 
the hottest parts of the action, and, wherever he 


Went, issuin ‘ his orders: and be ing the highe st 


fj 1d in every direetion, seeking 
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all. When, as a debater, Gibbon could speak | forthwith gave orders t 


But as he heard the | 


other officer ' 


Arnold | 


Officer in rank that appeared upon the ground, his | 
i i 


ord TS Wer 


his biogr 


apher, ‘that an officer who really had no 
Command in the army was the leader in one of the 
Most spirited and important battles of the Revolu- 
Yon '’ Owing, in no slight degree, to his presence 
and exertions charging as he did, more than once, 
sword in hand—the : 
i0uled - the vy retreated hard-pressed, but in good 
Order, leaving behind six pieces of artillery, with 
ne of their most respected chiefs, General Fraser, 
Mortally wounded. Not satisfied with the success 


} be . . - , 
already gained, and impatient of delay, Amold 





‘It is a curious fact,’ adds | : } : , 
| courting a girl I have had but little acquaint- | 


} 


| of her faults ¥ Answer. iC 
‘her female acquaintance. ; 
* 4° | instance, take the observation which high- 
design of the British was | 


| Assailed they were Boia pon —— a | Is tantamount, Corn monious civility.” Or, 
ek SAM mink Hee, the cece ae = again, hear the comments of Lord Mahon 
Sead come agg 5 nemy rushing forward | on the high-flown compliments which brought 
under a severe fire of grape-shot and small arms. |. r 1 8 hem 
Arnold, still on horseback, led the van boldly. | UPO? Lord Shelburne the charge of insin- 
forcing his way 3 “; | cerity. “ Such an address has never proved 
successful in this country. It has never been 

practised by the great masters of politeness 
Lord Chesterfield, versed as he 
gained an opening on the British right and rear.” | Was in all courily graces, did not intersperse 
Manifold are the forms in which warriors | his conversation with touches of panegyric, 
have declared their resolution to conquer or | but with strokes of satire. The Duke of 
die—one of the happiest being Nelson’s ex- | Marlborough, whose charm of manner has 
clamation, cA peerage or Westminster Abbey:’ been ct lebrated as one element of his invari- 

| but here is an instance of female heroism —of whom it was said that he 
which would have done honour to the gal- | gained hearts not less readily than towns— 
lantry of Nelson and of Arnold:— the Duke of Marlborough says of himself 
“Major Acland, an English officer, had been | in one of his most familiar letters: ‘You 
wounded and taken. Ilis young wife, Lady Har- | know I am not good at compliments.’ We 
riet, a daughter of the Earl of Ilchester, had accom- | fear that we should not be good at them 
panied him through ut the campaign, He aring | either, for, warned by our limits to stop when 
of his wound, fearing for his life, and careless of | the mass of inv iting matter bids us go on, we 
herself, though in want of food, and drenched with should, in spite of his wise reflections, pay a 


rain for twelve hours together. she resolved at . , . 

ons P : yar r CO ime ar Mi: ) r ‘ 

all hazards, and uncertain into whose hands she I re, oe pent to Lome Makes Se ae 
delightful history. 


might first fall, to deliver herself up to the enemy. 
and entreat 
Thus wri 


y into the works, but was shot | 
through the leg, and disabled for many months to 
come, * + At the close of the day, the | 
Americans had not only won the victory, but | #ong us. 


able Success 





t 


permission to share his captivity 

tes General Burgoyne: * The assistance | 

was enabled to give was small indeed: I had not | 4 haga t of Irench Sticks. By the Author 
: but I was told she of * Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau.’ 

had found, from some kind and fortunate hand. a Murray. 

little rum and dirty wat All I could furnish to | Sir Francis Trapis one of the most amiable 

her was an open boat, and a few lines written upon | and eccentric of recent literary. travellers. 

to General Gates, recommending | ]{is eccentricity stares you in the face upon 


even a cup of wine to offer her 


dirty wet pape r 


tix fede entanbhcn in the anon boat with Aga A. 
_ wo mis provecsion. § 11 . hehe cont bere = 'Y his title-pages, and is revealed at intervals 
arriet. and with a flag of truce. embarked as ] a 

-ab ; 2 throughout lis volumes. He has a mania for 
escort. the chaplain, Mr. Brudenell, and two o1 ' 
+] ~~ tx it x lark ere the rowers | StTangely-sounding titles, and is not always 
hree persons more, t was dark ere ft ‘owers ; 


1e : 
could reach the enemy's outposts on the Hudson. selection. 


equally happy in_ their Than 

The American sentinel, threatening to fire, refused | . Bubbles from the Brunnen,’ no name could 
All that | be better for a book so fresh and 
| bright, so full of life and sparkle, that each 
page seems to place before the reader's eyes 
the sunny hills and crystal springs, the azure 
skies and clustering vineyards of Rhineland. 
le | * Stokers and Pokers,’ if not a very elegant 
'S | designation, was no Inappropriate One for an 
he ted by these reumstances OT! essay on railroads. But as far as we ean 
alarm, hardship, and danger, prea oe ae discern, after an attentive and well-pleased 
pos woth “se es y h-taoned Mer bac weenie perusal of his latest work, the title he has 
een ck whe ne fined enjoy | given it, certainly not particularly elegant, is 

| ments that attend high fortune; and far advanced | 12 No way parucularly apposite, although we 
' in a state in which the tender cares, always due to | naturally prefer it to the outrageous one of 
become indispensably necessary. Her | ‘All my Eye,’ under which it was in the first 
instance announced. With perfect ease can 
Women are constitutionally fearful, and | we picture to ourselves the deadly combat 
men do not esteem them for a forward de- | between a rational publisher and an unreason- 
fiance of danger, which seems not to suit with ‘able author bent upon nick-naming his bant- 
the softness of their sex. But what excites | ling. Parents and sponsors owe it to the boy, 
the highest admiration is that affection, | at whose baptism they assist, to give him a 
stronger than death, which, over-ruling their | name which, if it can add nothing to his per- 
natural timidity, counts peril for nothing when | sonal value, at t shall not reflect ridicule 
the welfare of a husband or a child is at stake. | upon him in afier-life. ~The facts of the case 
The example of Lady Harriet should win in- are these. An old soldier, of benevolent dis- 
ereased homage for every devoted woman in | position and literary turn, 1s afflicted with 
the empire, since they ditfer from her in no- blephamphthalmia, a complaint mn oe sr 
thing except in the felicity which spares them which, if its nature is to be on a y its 
/so painful a triumph. It is indeed a charm of | name, must he o a rather formida ile deserip- 
Lord Mahon’s volumes, that he has inter- | tion. To consult an eminent French oculist, 


woven so many skilfully selected traits which | he repairs to Paris, which he has not visited 
) 7 for six-and-thirty years—when he entered it, 


relate as much to life as to history. He | Paria} 

quotes, for example, this specimen of Frank- | we presume, as a conqueror. At Paris he 
hi *s shrewdness. $6 Cie lion. I am al mut | remains little more than three weeks, but of 
a these he makes excellent use. ‘ Breakfasts 
ance with, how shall I come toa knowledge | at the Rocher, drives to the Bois de Boulogne, 
; Commend her among dinners at the Cafe de Paris, theatres in 
Or, for another | the evening,’ suggests some pleasure-loving 
reader, who has just sketched out such a pro- 
gramme, to be executed by himself next car- 
nival. Nothing of the sort, sir; and you 
should be ashamed of your sensuality. Our 


to let them either pass or come to shore. chosen 


night, which proved wild and stormy, Lady Harriet 
inclement skies, and to her own 
Next morning, 


sat exposed to th 
anxious thoughts. however, 
| proach, than he received her with every possib 
token of con passion and respect, ‘Let such, n 
| Burgoyne, 


‘asare ath 


her SPX, : ; 
mind alone was formed for such trials, 


least 


bred instinet suggested to Washington, and 


which Lord Mahon has acutely detected ina 
> wary ere! matter—** wo the 
sea of very diflerent matter As _: “t hie ¢; tte , 

tlemen you mention, I cannot charge my- | elderly invalid employed his time better. I 
gen sme e , acini , ; o 2. Me j ne 4 P — . ’ ' “me 6f , “ * 
self with incivility, or what, im my opinion, | hever entered a theatre, only once a cate ; 
se AR J nals b i 
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dined and breakfasted in his own quiet lodg- | own detestation of the process, that we | account of his manifold occupations, H as 
ing, neither paid nor received visits. What would at any time accept a cottage that was | off at a pace that would have dist ao 
did he then? He tells you in his preface. found for us rather than be at the pains srasmananhan, but after a few Ree eheae a 
He walked the streets, “collecting literary | of seeking a palace for ourselves. With | Francis got him in hand. and poe yt 


sticks, picked up exactly in the order and | 
state in which he chanced to find them. They 
are thin, short, dry, sapless, crooked, head. | 
less, ard pointless. In the depth of winter, 
howevcr, a faggot of real French sticks— | 
although of little intrinsic value—may pos- 
sibly enliven for a few moments an English 
fireside.” The metaphor is rather far-fetched, 
and needs elucidation. In a word, then, 
Sir Francis Head, eschewing gaieties and 
invitations, the which, perhaps, might ill have 
comported with his character of a blepham- 
phthalmiec patient, neglected his friends, suf- 
fered his letters of introduction to rest in his | 
portmanteau, and passed his three weeks of 
May—to our thinking, the pleasantest month 
of the year at Paris—in visiting the public 
buildings, institutions, charities, museums— | 
in short, everything that was worth seeing in | 
the French capitaland its faubourgs. To see 
so much, in so short a time, required, we need 


| 
. . 1 | 
not say, early rising and no small degree of | 


activity. He took with him to his task the 
kindly spirit and minute observation for which | 
he is distinguished, and, on his return to | 
England, cast his notes and reminiscences into | 
volumes, summoning to his aid the easy, 
cheerful style and sly humour which have 
long since caused his name to sound har- 
moniously in the ears of all lovers of a genial 
and amusing book. 

It is unprofitable labour to attempt to esta- 
blish any particular order or system in a book 
whose nature is essentially desultory. The 
collector of the ‘Faggot’ does not even 


attempt it; and hence it is that we, who | 


desire to do things with method, and to give 
some account of the house that had the 
honour of harbouring him during his abode 
in Paris, are obliged to begin with his second 
volume. Like many English novices in Paris 
—and many experienced travellers too, who 
rightly think that they might go further 
and fare worse—he alighted at the far- 
famed Meurice’s. There, when sleeping-time 


small room, with one blindless, shutterless 


narrow that it appeared like an air-shaft, ex- 
cavated in the middle of the enormous build- 


ing, of which, in fact, it was the lantern.” | 


Kew persons, who have been in Paris, but are 
familiar with this cheerless and, for the most 
part, sunless style of apartment, into which 
the oblong eyes of the windows of three 
sides of the square ‘glare, stare, and squint’ 
through the flimsy bit of muslin that alone 
screens the panes. Our invalid needed some- 
thing more comfortable. Mr. Meurice, with 
transcendental politeness, deeply regretted 
that the ingress of 80,000 strangers to Paris 
to witness the grand fle of the Republic had 
crammed his establishment from garret to 
cellar, and left no better accommodation at 
his disposal. The good hotels, the middling 
ones, the worst, were all in the same predica- 
ment—delighitful to their keepers, perplexing 
in the highest degree to an elderly gentleman 
with sore eves in search of * snug lying.’ 
Lodging-hunting in a large city is surely an 
odious occupation. Fatiguing exceedingly in 
Paris, where you are liable to be trotted up 
to a fifth floor; discouraging to a degree in 
London, where, thanks to sea-coal smoke. 
most ‘furnished apartments’ have a dingy 
and uncleanly aspect. So profound is our 





aie tae “roid | active, honest, 
ve , , "¢ . , € mVepp . . . 
came, 1¢ was inductec Into an exceeding | was fo mea living book of useful knowledge. 


laudable patience, Sir Francis wandered about 


/in quest of a yellow placard, that being—as 


he ascertained, after more than one fruitless 
application at houses exhibiting white ones— 
the colour which, by police regulation, in- 
dicates furnished apartments. But 
the yellow ensign been indicative of the 


plague instead of lodgings, it could not 
have been more sparingly displayed. At 


last, following his sensible custom when in 


sionnatre. 


This useful class of men were to | 


be comprised 
| manslaughter,’ is a limited 


had | 


| 


him a constant resource, as doubtless they | 


have been, and still are, to thousands of 


strangers in Paris—to say nothing of their 


who have the means to compensate hard 
work and good service by exceedingly mode- 
rate gratuities, at a rate fixed by law. We 


quite agree with Sir F. Head that some such 


He gives an amusing chapter on the sub- 
ject:— 
“In Paris this social luxury has been so admi- 


community could now hardly exist without it. 
Accordingly, at the intersection of almost all the 


| rably supplied, that, like iced water at Naples, the | } 
| carriage or on foot, with the untiring sagacity 


principal streets there is posted by the police an | 


intelligent, respectable looking man, (there are 


the breast of which is affixed a brass ticket. in- 
variably forfeited by misconduct, bearing his occu- 
pation and number. The duties of this commis- 


sionnaire are not only, at various fixed prices, to | 
cessful, and he was conducted up— 


go messages in any direction, and at determined 
rates to perform innumerable other useful services, 


: in| begins with shoe-blacking and 
a dilemma, he had recourse to a cominis- | 


both in French and Goa a. pe i 
deposition. From this it is evident that the 
range of — supposed in England to 
yetween ‘ pitch-and-toss and 
catalogue 
contrasted with the capabilities gl ty 
sian commissionnaire. The bare sittin. 
tion of all the things he is able and willine to 
do fills seven octavo pages of small print, r 
: ends with 
another sort of dirty work, a species of ‘secret 
service ' in great demand in Paris, that capital 
of intrigue and lax morality. Jealous hus- 
bands and suspicious wives frequently take it 


ra into their heads to set a watch upon the 
utility to all those classes of the inhabitants 


actions of their partners, and in such cases it 
is the commissionnaire who plays the spy. 
Sometimes a susceptible lounger, suddenly 
shot to the heart by the bright eyes of a 


| ! | passing beauty, hails the commissionnaire at 
arrangement is a great desideratum in London. | 


the corner, and bids him follow and find out. 
The Mercury in cordur vs, stimulated by the 
prospect of liberal pay, (for well he knows 
that such customers are seldom penurious, ) 
tracks the lady home, whether she be in a 


of a bloodhound, bribes the porter of her 
house with a glass of wine, and rarely fails to 


' _ bring back to his employer the desired par- 
about, 12,000 of them,) cleanly dressed in blue | 


_ velveteen trowsers, and a blue corduroy jacket, on | the services required of his commissionnaires 


ticulars. Of a less questionable kind were 


by our desultory invalid, whose first requisi- 


tion of their good offices was to aid his search 


ut he is especially directed to assist aged and | 
but 1 lly d ted t t aged 1 


infirm people of both sexes in crossing streets 
crowded with carriages, and to give to strangers 
who may inquire their way every possible assist- 
anee, 

‘The luxury of living, wherever you may happen 


to lodge, within convenient reach of a person of 


this description, is very great. For instance, 
within fifty yards of my lodgings, there was an 
intelligent dark-blue fellow, who 


, : . _Crumpling up the newspaper he was usually read- 
window, looking out into “ta hollow square, so | 


ing, he could, in the middle of a paragraph and at 
a moment’s notice, get me any sort of carriage— 
recommend me to every description of shop—tell 


was to find it—where I was to leave it—how I 
cught to dress to go here, there, or anywhere :— 
what was done in the House of Assembly last 
night—who spoke best-—-what was said of his 
speech—and what the world thought of things in 
general.” 

Not all the information afforded by the 
commissionnaive is of so honest and unexcep- 
tionable a nature as that recapitulated above. 
He serves two masters: of these one is the 





| bourgeois—as he invariably terms his cus- 


tomer—the other is the police, under whose 
superintendence he is, and whose inquiries 
concerning the proceedings of his employers 
he of course is bound to answer. Sometimes, 
too, he executes commissions not of the most 
respectable nature, and which one would think 


tempted to accept by the bribe of a thirty-sous 
bit. 
nairewas out of the way, he patronized another, 
whose station was further off. This fellow’s 
loquacity and intelligence were remarkable, 
and one day his employer sent for him to his 





| Toom, and took down veriaiim his curious 


icket-porter of anv delicacy wot t be dg te hes 
a ticket-porter of any delicacy would not be | Pride, first joining together hand in ham 

- os See , ie | dancing around me, 
When Sir F. Head's regular commission- | 


for a yellow board. This was at last sue- 


‘*A broad stone staircase, composed of innume- 
rable short flights of steps, and little landing or 


| puffing places, to the very top of the house, where 


I was introduced to the proprietress, a pleasing- 
looking, respectable, short lady, aged about forty, 
to whom, without hesitation, apology, or prelimi- 


| nary observations of any sort, I at once, in French, 


| she conducted me towards a door on the uppe! 


me the colour of the omnibus I wanted—where I | 








popped the important question, 

“** Have you, madam, a furnished apartment to 
let ? 

“Not only her mouth, but her eyes, and every 
feature in her healthy countenance, said, ‘Ou, 
Monsieur !’ 

On my asking her to allow me to see the room, 


eT 


floor, on which she herself resided. ° 7 


At last, out it came that she hada similar apart: 
ment, two stories lower, also at my service in case 
I should prefer it. 
“Now, I had taken such a fancy to the aerial 
abode in which I stood, that I felt quite disap- 
pointed at her intelligence. However, as, 1m Paris, 
hich life is low life, and low life high life -that 15 
to say, as it is reckoned a fine thing to live very 
near the earth, and unfashionable to approach ms 
blue sky—I descended with her to the seconé 
story of her house, where she introduced me to = 
apartment, a secretaire with shelves, two ely like 
drawers, a cupboard, and a clock, all exact aww 
those I had left, except that they were all decidedly 
better dressed. The floor was more sip)" ry, seid 
furniture more highly polished, the a mort 
richly gilt; lastly, in the price ol the c. 
there decidedly existed more silver. Had I ben 
fairly left to myself, I should have remaine’ gene? 
ful to my first attachment; but aap nen a 
bewildered me with such a 
that, seeing the lana. J 
_Lended the ster 


r I would aband 


, 
whi piXs 


variety of false reasons, 
was also entirely on their side 
unequal struggle by telling her Sich 1 stood 
the apartment above for that in W eer satisfac: 
‘Bien, Monsieur,’ she replied, with piace 


. o ‘ 
leer, 1mstcas 


tion ; and, as I had now become her lodg 
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warde'’ The words were evidently impressed in his | 
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sfacting as if she felt that nothing remained but 


to get her rent, and as much as she could besides, | 


she instantly evinced a desire to shield me from 
every possible imposition, and to render me every 
fiendly assistance in her power—duties, or rather 
virtues. which, during my residence under her 
nof, she unremittingly performed.” 

The charming pages of one of the most 
oraceful and estimable French essayists of 
the century, have been more than once 
brought to our memory during the perusal of 
those now before us. Nor is it the first time 
the resemblance has struck us when reading 
hooks by Sir Francis Head, although it has 
been more strongly brought out now that he 
travels over much the same ground as the 


Hermit of the Chaussée d’Antin. Englishman | 
and Frenchman possess much the same arch 


and playful humour, and the more modern of 
the two is certainly not inferior to his fore- 
rumier in kindly feelings and impulses. Few 
living writers need feel otherwise than fiat- 
tered by comparison, even at an interval, with 
the accomplished Jouy, whose books are now 
rejected, by many who have never opened 
them, in favour of authors who in talent, 
taste, and tendency, are immeasurably his 
inferiors. But the multitude love novelty, 


aud that which delighted their fathers is to. 
Tf allliterary novel- | 


them rarely acceptable. 
ties had in them as much of that good hearty 


feeling and common-sense which are ‘for all | 


time,’ as is tied up in the bundle of sticks here 
present, we could better afford to let the dust 
accumulate upon our old friends on the upper 
shelves. Whither shall we wander with Sir 
Francis, now that we have settled him in his 
lodging? Whither better than to the In- 
valides? Long may it be before he himself 
forms part of any such corps. But it is plea- 
sant to hook ourselves to the arm of the 
English veteran, and to accompany him on 
his visit to that magnificent asylum where 
linger the last remnant of Napoleon’s con- 
quering cohorts. It was on the anniversary 
of the Emperor’s death. On that day, after 
the requiem, a review is passed, at which 
appear, each year, in the old-fashioned uni- 
forms of their respective regiments, such old 
warriors of the Empire as chance to be at 
Paris, and choose to attend:— 

“ As Prince Louis Napoleon marched down the 
ranks of bright, intelligent hazel eyes, that, as he 
approached them, appeared to be reanimated for the 
homent with pristine vigour, he occasionally stopped 
elore any veteran whose wounds, appearance, or 
history made him particularly worthy of attention, 
and spoke to him. While he was so engaged, the 
Contrast between his easy, pliant manner, and the 
Straight, stiff, upright attitude of the veteran, of 





Whose head nothing but the thin lips were seen to 
Move, was very remarkable. At one of the soldiers 
Who was thus distinguished I gazed, as I passed 
him, With great interest. He was a short, spare, 
diminutive, thorough-bred looking little creature, 
& Arab breed, with an aquiline nose, vigorous 
fountenance, eyes bright as a hawk, and with a 
Sountenance altogether highly excited, probably by 
the recollection of former days, by the sight of the 
nephew of his old master, and by the few flatter- 
ing words just uttered to him. But what he 
seemed to be most proud of, and what seemed also 
to be exceedingly proud of him, were four bullet- 
oles in the cloth turbaned cap on his head. He 
ad been one of Napoleon's body-guard ; had been 
ponstantly about his person ; and he now stood be- 
ore his nephew in the full costume of the ancient | 
Corps to which he had belonged, well known and | 
respected by the whole army: ‘Mameluke de la | 


. 





Tain,” 
The parade dismissed, the crowd continued | 


4 e . ‘ ] rv? ‘ec f 
> gaze with strong interest at the old | allowance of 


Imperial uniforms, many of them now 


world too wide’ for the ‘shrunk shanks’ of 


their scarred and weather-beaten wearers. | 


Grotesque enough, doubtless, must some of 
those specimens of the military tailoring 
of forty years since have appeared. But 
neither quaintly cut gaiters, nor eanary- 
coloured trowsers, nor waists up to the bowed 


shoulders of the enfeebled veterans, could | 


provoke a smile amongst the throng of Paris 
gamins and idlers, who generally are keen 

above all other mobs in their detection of the 

ludicrous. ‘Intense interest and delight’ 

were the feelings they evinced. The oddness 
| of the uniform disappeared beneath the laurels 
of Austerlitz, Jena, and Marengo. 

It seems to have struck Sir Francis 
Head that he might pick up some good 
sticks for his ‘ Faggot’ amongst the sur- 
vivors of the Empire's terrible battle-fields; 
for he lingered some time in the garden, 
sitting down now on one bench and then on 
another, and entering into conversation with 
the invalids. Frail and debilitated as were 
many of their bodies, he was struck by the 
vigour which their minds, for the most part, 
retained, and greatly pleased by their polite, 
high-bred manners. One of the more sturdy 
of their number took him through. the build- 
ing; first to the cooking department, where, 
in a kitchen thirty feet square, provisions for 
six thousand persons can daily be cooked, by 
means of patent caldrons and other ingenious 
contrivances :— 

“In the ealdrons, which were all 
bubbling together, there appeared some green stuff, 
that looked like spinach, or smashed greens. On 
a table adjoining were large pewter plates full of 
brown beans, just peppered, salted, and vinegared, 
and with a small heap of salad sitting on the top. 
Each of these messes was for twelve soldiers. 
There were also to be cooked for that day's con- 
sumption, for the veterans alone, no less than 
5200 eggs. 

“© <TDon't you give them any meat ’ | said to 
the head cook, a highly intelligent-looking man, 
dressed, head and all, in milk-white. 

**¢ Monsieur,’ he replied, ‘on Monday we 
kill thirty-five sheep for the men alone!’ 


sociably 


shall 


Passing through the library, and after 
visiting one of the dormitories—this was 
rather a favour, the veterans not much liking, 
as the Englishman was smilingly informed by 
his guide, to have strangers thronging into 
their penetralia to stare at them ‘like wild 
beasts’—they reached a long open corridor, 
A crowd of the invalids were waiting at a 
door, where paced a one-armed sentry. It 
was the dining-room door, whose opening was 
eagerly anticipated. When this occurred, 
and all were seated, a swarm of men cooks 
brought in trays of spinach, agrecably em- 
bossed with poached eggs—appropriate food 
for the old fellows, of whose masticators very 
few probably were in condition to contend 
with the dark-complexioned bread, half bran 
and half sawdust, and the tough cow-beef, on 
which, in their younger days, many of them 
had made the tour of Europe. The hum of 
conversation subsided, and the clatter of 
forks began:— 

“4 few, however, of the blind, 
wounded animals separating themselves from the 
herd—preferred dining by themselves, got up, and, 
with their diuners in their hands, and a bottle of 
ly allowance) under their arms, they 
floor, out of the door, along the 
il, coming to the foot of a stair- 
his own room of utter 


who— like 


wine (their dai 
tapped across the 
open passage, unt 
they ascended each to 
: Those who have not appetite to vat their 

food, &c., may claim money instead ; | 


case, 


darkness. 


‘a and to those who have wooden legs, their shoe- 


money is honestly refunded.” 


tute for the numerous French phrases and 
sentences scattered over his pages, the equally 
eflective and, in some instances, more strictly 
idiomatic English translations appended at 
their foot. We are utterly opposed to the 
unnecessary interlarding of an English book 
with any foreign language whatsoever, un- 
less, indeed, in the case of peculiarly apt 
and expressive interjections, expletives, or 
technicalities, or of an occasional word 
for which there happens to be no exact 
equivalent in our tongue, but whose meaning 
the reader may divine from the context. 
Foreign languages, in short, should never be 
used to an extent that requires frequent ex- 
planatory notes, for notes, whatever their 
nature, and notwithstanding prefatory injune- 
tions to the linguist to ‘ride over them,’ have 
the effect, with many persons, of disagreeably 
distracting the eve andattention. This, how- 
ever, is but a very small fly in the amber. 
We indicate it by way of absolution to our 
critical conscience, but without giving it 
undue importance, for we would not be in- 
cluded in the category of those ill-eonditioned 
reviewers, Who, after adorning their pages 
with extracts from a pleasant book, disburthen 
themselves of their bile by disparagement of 
its author. As Sir Francis Head would say, 
revenons a nos moutous, the moutons being 
represented in the present instance by some 
three thousand blue-coated pensioners, ex- 

hibiting a remarkable collection of timber 

legs, iron hooks in empty coat-sleeves, ghastly 

scars and cicatrices;—glorious distinetions 

according to the soldier's view, frightful ex- 

amples of the horrors of war if we listen to 

Cobden and the Peace Congress. 

‘From both ends of the terrace on which T had 
been sitting, extending from it to the Hdétel des 
Invalides, | had observed, shaded by trees, a row 
of a hundred little gardens, each thirty feet long 
by ten feet broad, all padlocked and full of paths, 
borders, and flowers; at the far end of each was a 
small arbour, bower, or smoking-house. As these 
tiny retreats are much sought for by many of the 
veterans, the governor registers the names of all 
applicants, from whom, on the death of a tenant, 
the man of best character is selected, * * ° 

‘‘T had now seen nearly all I desired. There, 
however, still remained a question, which for some 
time I had wished to ask; and as one of the old sol 
diers, whose flowers I had been admiring, invited 
me to enter his garden, and, eventually, ‘de me 
reposer un peu’ in his arbour, after talking upon 
many details connected with the establishment, I 
’ where his comrades, on their march 
He replied, point 
‘dans le 


asked him 
from this world, were buried ¢ 
ing with his stick towards the south, 
cimeti¢re de Mont Parnasse.’ 

‘*T asked him what was the average mortality. 

‘**Ma foi, Monsieur,’ he replied, shrugging up 
his shoulders, ‘in dying we follow no rule; each 
goes as he is called for; we go sometimes in crowds, 
sometimes one by one.’ 

‘© * How many,’ said I, ‘marched last year 

‘He replied, ‘ Rather more than three hundred !’ 

“The old man’s manner was so dignified and 
gentlemanlike, I had enjoyed conversing with him 
so much, and I had such reason to be thankful for 
the courtesy he had shown me, that I felt it would 
be ungrateful to leave uppermost in his mind the 
subject on which we had been conversing: I there- 
fore inquired about some of the various battles in 
which he had been engaged; and when, after pa 
tiently listening to the details he gave me, I ob- 


y* 





Were we disposed to be hypereritical, and 
to lay stress upon the trifling defects of an 
agreeable book, we might perhaps inquire of 
Sir Francis Head why he did not include his 
notes in the text, or, in other words, substi- 
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served that his heart was beating high from, an | works of Graham, Kane, and many other 
his memory brimful of, noble recollections, I shook | illustrious chemists at home and abroad ;— 


hands with him, and then left him seated in his 
arbour.” 

We rejoice that this book is one we can 
honestly praise. Had it been otherwise, our 
impartiality would have had to fight hard not 
to be sacrificed to our sympathies. For how 
is one to speak harshly of a man whose nature 
is so kindly, and his consideration for the 
feelings even of the humblest of his fellow- 
ereatures so delicate and manifest? We must 
not leave our readers with the impression 
which our review might perhaps uninten- 
tionally convey, that this book is one of mere 
amusement. 
but the author is one of those accomplished 
few who are skilled to teach in playful guise. 
Many are the suggestive and valuable pas- 
sages it contains. Amongst them are espe- 
cially to be cited the comparisons drawn be- 
tween certain public institutions in France, 
and their equivalents—or the absence of their 
equivalents—in this country. Secure in Lon- 
don, the capital of order and common-sense, 
where, for every would-be disturber of the 
peace, a score of peace-preservers start up at 
an hour’s notice, we behold with pity the 
ey ere political convulsions of 
~aris, and are perhaps somewhat too apt to 
plume ourselves, Pharisee-like, on our supe- 
rior wisdom and righteousness. There are, 
nevertheless, certain points in the social and 


municipal organization of the French metro- | 


olis, which we might beneficially imitate. 

More of this, it may be, another day. To 
the ‘Faggot’ we do not say farewell, but 
merely aw revoir. Two such copious and 
commendable volumes are not to be sum- 
marily dismissed within the limits to which 
the crowded state of our pages for this week 
compels us to restrict them. 








The Book of Nature: an Elementary Intro- 
duction to the Sciences of Physics, Astro- 
nomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Botany, Physiology, and Zoology. v 
Friedrich Schoedler, Ph.D. Edited, from 
the fifth German edition, by Henry Med- 
lock, F.C.S. Griffin and Co. 

Tue author of this volume is Professor of 

Natural Science at Worms, and was formerly 

an assistant of the illustrious Liebig. Both 

he and his translator are professed chemists, 
and as such any work on the elements of their 

special science would have been entitled to a 

respectful examination. But when they pro- 

fess to teach the principles of a// the natural 
sciences, whether physical, chemical, or biolo- 
gical, we are naturally inclined to question 
their qualifications, even before perusing their 
book. There is no single man, however 
eminent, in any country, at the present time, 
qualified to write an elementary treatise such 
as this ‘ Book of Nature’ is set forth to be 
on its title-page. Even Humboldt, when in 
his ‘Cosmos’ he takes a bird's-eye view of the 
leading phenomena of nature, does not satisfy 
those who are versed in the classes of pheno- 
mena with which he is not practically con- 
versant. To compose an elementary manual 
on any subject demands an intimate ac- 
guaintance with the details as well as the 
rinciples of the science of which it treats. 

rue it is, and “pity ‘tis tis true,” that the 
composition of school-booksand text-books has 
too often been left in the incapable hands of 
compilers, and, unfortunately for students, 
despised by the masters of science. The 


Light reading it certainly is, | 











those of Lyell, De la Beche, and many other 
eminent geologists, may be instanced as ex- 
amples of what ought to be the constitution, 
ne | who ought to be the authors, of text- 
books in science. 


aa 


We might cite similar 


instances in the Natural History sciences, | 


But be- 


is ge Physiology and Botany. 
es these, and unfortunately often more 


si 


widely circulated, are numbers of productions | 


claiming to be scientific manuals, the com- 


pulers of which have gleaned their informa- | 
tion mainly—sometimes entirely—from libra- | 


ries, to the utter neglect of the field and the 
laboratory. The public cannot be too strongly 
warned against such productions. 

This ‘ Book of Nature’ is a vicious speci- 
men of the deleterious class of ‘ Elementary 
Introductions.’ Against it we the more 
strongly protest, since we find that not only 
is it circulated in its entire form, but also in 
a disintegrated condition, each section as a 
separate work and with a separate title, so 


as to serve as an introduction to its special | 


science. In the former state, the reader 
might have perceived that whilst some sec- 
tions were trustworthy, others were unworthy 
of perusal. But since each section may now 
be Riad by itself, those of them professing to 
be introductions to Geology, Botany, Physi- 
ology, and Zoology, are sure to do mischief, 
by diffusing erroneous information among 
unfortunate purchasers who may be incapable 
of detecting the gross errors they contain. 

A few specimens of the rubbish with which 
Dr. Schoedler’s book is 


tion to Geology. At page 344, we are in- 
formed that ‘Chalk includes a 
groups, to which the Zechstein, Trias, and 
Jura groups belong, and which Werner desig- 
nated as secondary mountain formation. 


fossils of birds and mammalia, which indicates 
that it originated under physical conditions 


essentially different from the later and former | 


formations.” Weare further informed that 
eretaceous rocks do not “produce ligh 


mountains.” Trilobites are stated to be ‘ ex- 
tinct crustacea of the isapodous and deca- 
podous families.” In Botany, we are told that 
‘the increase or growth of the (dicotyle- 
donous) stem is effected by successive addi- 
tions of vascular tissue to the circumference, 
or outside of the tree ;” and that “ the growth 
of stems belonging to plants of this (monoco- 
tyledonous) class, is effected not by the 
increase of the fibres already formed, but by 
vascular and other tissues, which are produced 
at the circumference, and reachto the summit, 
and hence such stems increase in length as 
well as in circumference.” This statement 
seems to have puzzled the editor, who appends 
a note, to the effect that authors are not 
agreed about it, but does not tell the reader 
what views are entertained by botanists on 


the important subject of the structure of the | 


stems of Endogens. In Zoology, we are 
informed respecting the Mollusea, that ‘the 
vital organs in this class are so perfectly de- 
veloped, that they have been by authors com- 
pared to the higher class of animals, because 


they are possessed of'a trunk similar to quadru- | 


eds, K&e., only deprived of the head and 
lime.” ‘They are all inhabitants of the 
water.” ‘*A few inhabit the moist ground.” 
The most wonderful blunders are made among 


charged, selected | 
from the divisions just mentioned, will suffice. | 
Our first example is taken from the introduc. | 


series of | 
The | 


| most striking characteristic of the secondary | 
mountain formation is the absence of the | 








| zoological names. We } 
extract more of this 1 
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| exceedingly that Mr. Medlock 

| attached his name, and waste 
| a translator, on a work the 
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d his labour as 
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That it has gone through a 
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| Germany does not say much for 
| condition of scientific education 
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Les Muraille y Révolutionnai 
C. Joubert. 

BiLu-stickEers, beware! Among the curio- 
sities of French literature, is a department 
which the President, in his ¢ spotic attack 
upon the liberties of the press, is resolved. for 
the present at least. to suppress. A decree 
has been issued in official language, warning 
all people of Paris from posting wall placards, 
This is a ready and very favourite means of 
communication with the Parisians. and we 
recur to a volume of the wall-literature of 
the French metropolis, during the Revolu- 
tion of February, 1848, to show the political 
importance of this prohibition. 

Histories innumerable have been written 
of those * three glorious days.” They are of 
| every size, from the goodly octavo volume of 
| hundreds of pages down to the dingy fly- 
sheet hawked in the streets; they are in 
French, and German, and Italian, and almost 
every other European language; in the spirit of 
| every party—absolutist, monarchical, repub- 
lican, red, socialist, ultramontane, moderate, 
and violent; in verse, in pictures, in litho- 
graphs, in engravings, in music, in the drama, 
| and even, in some degree, in marble, bronze, 
and plaster. The great convulsion has been 
alternately lauded and vilified; represented 
at one time as the glorious uprising of a whole 
people for liberty—at another, as the audacious 
enterprise of a gang of brigands. Its chiets 
have been exalted to the skies as the most 
| sublime of patriots, and the greatest of heroes; 
and then flung down to the lowest depths of 
| popular contempt, or into exile, or the dungeon, 
| as the vilest of the vile. It has been admired, 
and envied, and imitated by foreign nations; 
and then despised, and loathed, and scorned. 

But notwithstanding all the manners and 
ways in which the Revolution has been treated 
—all the points of view in which it has been 
recarded—we seek in vain for a literary, 
dramatic, and philosophical account of it. 
Though one of the first consequences of It 
was to dam up for a while the ordinary 
channels in which literature pours itself forth, 
it gave rise to a literature of its own, strange, 
‘fantastic, terrible, and totally unexampled. 
As a dramatic spectacle, it possessed all the 
fearful interest and majestic grandeur ot . 
Shakspearian drama, relieved by dashes © 
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Paris: 








ane = , araire re, 
folly, weakness, absurdity, and extravagne® 

j “. . . and satirize; 
such as Moliére loved to expose and satirize 


> » . .2 . ‘one 
and looking at it philosophically, a 


nexion with what has just transpires it 
mav vet be destined to effect 
political and social transformation ! 
or for ill. There is, we repeat, n° 
which treats the Revolution in these 
_points of view; and perhaps none af cate 
expected, so long as the prejudices Beri 
shall be so fierce as now, and the mt 
calumnies of faction so atrocious. hefore U8 

En attendant, the publication — uf 
| mav be considered a valuab : 
materials for what we call the 
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tion. It isa monument of the maddest pro- 
jects that ever entered the mind of a visionary 
—of the most absurd and most monstrous | 
ambition that ever turned a foolish brain— | 
ofsedition fouler and more malignant than | 
aught history records—of the bold conspira- 
cies of would-be Catilines—of incredible folly, 
guilt, and crime. 
Whole nation literally gone mad, and playing 


which have just been repeated upon a smaller, 
though still deadly scale. 


ning,’ Opens very judiciously with the speech 
of Louis Philippe to the Chambers in 1847— 
that famous speech which, branding the con- 
stitutional opposition as factious, hurried on 
the Revolution that had been long impending. 
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—— 
of such a great work. As will be assumed 
from the title, ‘ Revolutionary Walls,’ it con- 
tains the proclamations, decrees, addresses, 

als, warnings, denunciations, remon- 
srances, counsels, professions of faith, plans 
of political reconstruction, and schemes of 
cial regeneration, which were stuck on the 
walls of Paris in the first few months’ 
itated existence of the formidable Revolu- 
tion of 1848. At that time the dead walls of 
la grande ville presented an extraordinary 
spectacle. They were literally covered with 
acards of all sizes, all shapes, all colours, all 
sorts of type, and some were even in manu- 
sript. Several times in the course of a day 
was the papering renewed; and so attractive 
was the reading it offered to every passer by, 
that it not only put an end to the sale of 
books, but nearly ruined circulating libraries 
and salons de lecture, in which. for the mode- 
rate charge of from two to five sous, worthy 
citizens are accustomed to read the journals. 

It was a glorious time that for bill-stickers! 
The compiler of the ‘ Murailles’ asserts in 
his preface that he has collected ai/ the papers | 
then stuck on the walls. But that is saying 
toomuch. The mass was so immense that 
it was utterly impossible for any one, or any | 
score persons, whatever his or their industry, | 
to have obtained all. A vast number, indeed, | 
lived even a briefer period than that which 
Lafontaine awards to the rose,— 

**L’espace d’un matin,” 

for within a quarter of an hour after being 
stuck up they were plastered over by others; 

and, moreover, we ourselves happen to have 

some by us which do not figure in the col- 
lection. 

Still, the compiler has got together amply 
sufficient to make his work one of the most 
singular of the present time. It may be said 
to reproduce, with tolerable fidelity, the first 
thunder-clap of the great political and social 
revolution—to show us the most excitable 
people in Europe in full revolutionary ebulli- 


In a word, it represents a 


é same mad pranks *‘ before high heaven,” 


The compilation, ‘ beginning at the begin- | 


en come the placards about the grand 


reform banquet in the twelfth arrondissement 
—the prohibition of it, and of assemblages in 
the streets—the exhortations of the Prefect | 
of Police to the population to preserve order | 


—the announcement of the changes of minis- 
try, and of the King’s abdication, And then 
come with, we almost fancy, the smell of gun- 
Powder and the stain of blood, the few rare 
piscards posted by the fighting men of the 
Sarricades—‘* Workmen! keep your arms! 

‘Citizens, the Chamber of Deputies has no 
night to impose a government on us—keep 
your arms, and defend your barricades?’ and 
80 on; and then we find the notification of 
the formation of a Provisional Government— 
aud then the celebrated declaration (copies 





written ¢z pencil were in the first instance 
stuck up, in many places, with wafers,) to the 


effect that the Provisional Government had 
resolved to establish the Republic. And then 


we plunge headlong into the Revolution, and 
—the placarding of placards commences with 
a vengeance. 

Whatever may be said against the Provi- 


kT. 


sional Government, there is no accusing it of 


having been sparing of pens, ink, and paper. 
The quantity of decrees, and orders, and pro- 
clamations, and notifications which it drew 
up in the course of a day was stupendous to 
contemplate ; the very walls groaned beneath 
their weight ; paste could scarcely be manu- 
factured fast enough to stick them up, and 
brushes were worn to the stump. But what 
was this compared to the production of the 
public! Public and government between 
them caused, in a few hours, a positive dearth 
of stationery; and the latter was actually 


. 


obliged to prohibit the citizens from using 


| white paper. 


The first announcement of the establish- 
ment of the Republican form of government 
was received with a sort of stupor; but in a 
few hours our continental friends, glad of the 
excitement produced by a change, declared in 
favour of it with intense enthusiasm and won- 
derful unanimity. Nota voice, in fact, was 
raised against it—not a voice was raised for 
the dethroned king and his unfortunate family 


| —not even by those whom he had loaded with 


benefits. Never was so sudden, so complete, 
so extensive a conversion witnessed, as that 
of these good people from monarchists on the 
24th February, to rabid republicans on the 
25th. Charlemagne, it is true, once eflected a 
wholesale conversion of some thousand savans; 
but that was under the potential argument, 
that if they wouldn't be converted they should 
be slaughtered. After all, why sneer at the 
facility in turning of the worthy French? 
All the world knows that they adore the /ai/ 
accompli, whatever it may be. 

Amidst the universal acclaim which hailed 
the new government, there is, we find, only 
one discordant voice, and that was not to pro- 
test against the government, but against the 
gentleman at the head of it:— 

“Constant Hiveery, Tailor and Poet, 
To THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 

“Thave just come out of the prison of Sainte 
Pélagie, where I was confined for having unmasked 
that infamous traitor De Lamartine, whom I found 
at the head of your new government, Traitors are 
eternally traitors. If you place your destinies in 
his hands you will be lost; a new revolution will 
be necessary,” &e. Ke. 

Whilst some worthy citizens chaunt the 
glory of the Revolution in verse, Citizen Paul, 
in a long ‘epistle to the nation,’ talks in mag- 
niloquent prose of the past and the future :— 

‘Brothers! Like a formidable thunder-clap, the 
Revolution of February has shaken the universe to 
its entrails, and the thrones of kings have trembled 


on their rotten bases. 
‘A new era has opened to France. Let us hope 


that Europe, guided by her aurora, W ill reconquet 
her despised rights and outraged Lib rties. 

‘‘ Brothers! when we, we got up in the morning, 
we. we were slaves—at bed time we, we were free. 

“ Darkened was the sky, and the wind blew the 
rain in men’s faces on the Place de la Concorde. 
The tyrant called out his drunken soldiers to 
slaughter us. A solemn stupor was on our faces, 
but fierce ardour gleamed from our eyes. We 
fought and conquered. . 

“ Brothers! the glorious sun then broke forth, 
and clapped its hands with joy. And it cried, 
| « Be free! Vive la République! 


| 





Insults to poor Louis Philippe are not 
wanting. One man accuses him of having de- 
frauded the State—another denounces him as 
an impostor, and as the son, not of a prince 
of the house of Bourbon, but of an Italian 
gaoler; and a third says:— 

* Citizens! You know the news! Louis Philippe 
is dead, it is said, and he died like ay ile scoundrel, 
The hand of Providence has taken the wretch by 
The blood of the people, whi h he has 
been drinking for eighteen years, has risen to his 
head and suffocated him. ‘ God is just !""" 


the throat 


‘* 


Citizen Cirier exercises private vengeance :— 


‘* | declare aloud that M. -———— (the name is 
miven at full leneth), Academician and Peer of 
France, formerly direetor of the is a base 


brigand, and the most ignoble of malefactors, for 
he has robbed me of 20,000 franes.” 

Citizen Alexis proposes the creation of eight 
hundred million frances’ worth of paper money 
for distribution amongst the workmen; Citizen 
Barbés and others call on the rich to give up 


| alltheir property,under pain of being subjected 


to the justice of the veople ; Citizen Alof pro- 
mises salvation to Ractes, provided it will 
apply to him ‘in the garden, No. 8, Rue des 
Franes-bourgeois, on the left hand ;" Citizen 
J. C., of Lyons, gravely recommends the 
young republicans ‘never to utter any other 
word than those of Citizen and Republic.” and 
he cries, “*O my country! O France! Be the 
sanctuary of all the virtues;” Citizen Combet 
protests against any one enjoying wealth who 
has not worked for it. One citizen proposes 
to confiscate the revenues of the clergy: and 
the editors of the Artiste labour to prove that 
they are good republicans, because—they at- 
tacked the hanging committees of the an- 
nual exhibitions of paintings under Louis Phi- 


lippe! One worthy citizen kindly thinks of 
the fair sex :— 
‘70 THE PARISIAN CITIZENESSES, 
= My Sisters in the Republic. 
‘ Citizencsses! the Republic owes you the fourth 


part of its existence; it was by your ex'ortations 
that your fathers, your brothers, and your lovers 
braved the grape-shot on the 24th February. 

‘© You have deserved well of th country, citizen 
and on that account | have demanded the 
authorization of thi provisional government to form 
you into a regiment, to be called the Vesuriennes, 
~ «Your engagement will be for a year, and you 
drilled in military exercise, To obtain 


CSSCS , 


will be 


| enlistment, you must be from fifteen to thirty years 


of ave, and unmarried, 
‘Present yourselves any day from 12 to 4 
o'clock, 14, Rue Saint Apolline, where your names, 


Christian names, professions, ages, and residence 


him sad. 


will be inseribed. 
‘ Salutation and fraternity. 
“Hurrah, burrah,and hurrah for the Republic! 
‘ Bonme, JuNtor.” 

Though the reader will find much to laugh 
at in this work, he will find far more to make 
It is sad to see the anarchical doe- 
trines openly promulgated by the clubs; sad 
to see the poor taught to believe, and belev- 
ing, that they are the victims of the rich; sad 
to see the rich without proper charity to the 
poor ; sad to see that there 18 a pert ct mul- 
titude of knaves and fools who are ready to 
create commotion in the hope of enriching 
themselves; sad to see that men of distinction 
in the legislature, in literature, in art, and 
science and commerce, are without sincere 
political convictions of any kind, —declaring 
noisily for the Republic in the heyday of its 
popularity, and as noisily against it on the 
occasion of any change in public affairs. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that 
Louis Napoleon has acted wisely, not only 
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for his own interests, but for the public good 
in the matter. In nothing has the /icense as 
opposed to the liberty of the press been more 
marked than in the general tone of the wall- 
literature of Paris. 


| 








Lectures on the present position of Catholics 
in England. By John Henry Newman, 
D.D. Burns and Lambert. 


Ir these lectures referred either to the reli- 
gious opinions or political position of Roman 
Catholics, we should not deem them suited 
for notice in our pages. But the author in 
his preface announces that his object is not 
to adduce arguments in favour of Catholicism, 
but to take a general view of English feeling 
and of English literature in relation to the 
Church of Rome, and to illustrate, not the 
matter, but the manner, of religious contro- 
versy in the present times. With this design 
he enters upon ground on which all men of 
literature and science have common interest, 
the search for truth being irrespective of any 
creed, and the literature of our country know- 
ing no sectarian distinctions. An additional 
interest is attached to the volume, in conse- 
quence of the appointment of Dr. Newman 
to the Presidency of the Irish Catholic Uni- 
versity. It is of importance to know what 
kind of intellectual and moral training the 
oung will obtain in that Institution, and 
in this latest publication of Dr. Newman 
we have the materials of judging. 

The lectures, nine in number, were de- 
livered in Birmingham to the ‘ Brothers of | 
the Oratory,’ an association of seculars or 
laymen, attached to the ecclesiastical congre- 
gation of St. Philip Neri, of which the lee- 
turer is a priest. Tn each lecture some fea- 
ture is discussed of what is called ‘the Pro- 
testant view’ of Catholicism. The title of one 
lecture, for instance, is ‘Fable, the base of 
the Protestant view, —of another, ‘ Prejudice, 
the life of the Protestant view,’—of a third, 
‘Tradition, the sustaining power of the Pro- 
testant view.’ Into any minute analysis of 
the treatment of these subjects we have 
neither inclination nor space to enter, but 
reference to one or two passages will give 
sufficient idea of the author's style, and speci- | 
men of the spirit of his arguments. As a | 
general result of our examination of the book, | 
we find in it the intellectual ability, combined | 
with moral unfairness, which Dr. Newman's 
former writings would lead us to expect, and 
at the same time a felicity of wit such as has 
rarely been witnessed in polemical divinity 
since the days of the ‘ Provincial Letters.’ 

First, as a specimen of the author's logic, 
we take his way of meeting the Protestant 
‘fable’ about Indulgences in the Catholic 
church. He is about to show that the popular 
belief on this subject is wholly a delusion, 
that Tetzel and other names notorious in his- 
tory are wholly apocryphal, and that no | 
arrangement exists, or ever did exist, for 
measuring offences, or for escaping penances 
or punishments by money commutations. 
To prove this, an announcement is selected 
from ‘The Times,’ in which some English | 
traveller says he saw on a church door at | 
Brussels a notification of various sins, with | 
a scale of money-prices attached, headed | 
Indulgences. Dr. Newman gives a public | 
and authorised contradiction of this from the | 
clergy of that church at Brussels, in which | 
it is said that the only notice on the door 
referred to the use of chairs and benches at_ 
certain festivals and other public services, | 














'imposture appears. 


and that the English traducer must have 
mistaken this commercial tariff for some 
religious announcement. So far the explana- 
tion is amusing, but then the art of the 
lecturer is displayed in the use made of the 
story, whereby the ignorant and half-informed 
are made to infer that the whole Protestant 
view of Catholic tenets rests entirely on such 
false or feeble foundation. A similar unfair- 
ness of argument, adapted to the ignorant, ap- 

ears in reviewing certain errors in works of 
hisheey. A statement is selected from Hallam’s 
‘ History of the Middle Ages’ relative to some 
saint. An error is pointed out, and then it is 
triumphantly asked, if in a writer so calm, 
dispassionate, profound as Hallam, false state- 
ments are given of Catholic truth, must not 
all Protestant history be unworthy of credit 
on this subject? After making his use of 
Mr. Hallam’s error, it is stated in a note in 
the appendix, that in a later edition of Hallam 
an eg is given of what he said about 
St. Eligius. But the error was too good for 
Dr. Newman to let pass for his crafty use. 
In another lecture, an amusing account is 
given of the building of a monastery at 
Birmingham, to which, during last session of 
Parliament, public notice was directed, in 
which some suspicious-looking vaults were 
shown to be partly drains, partly wine-cellars. 
From this lawful use of these vaults, which 
had been by some misconstrued, Dr. Newman 
proves that all stories or records about sub- 
terranean cells or passages in convents, are 
fabulous and injurious inventions of Protestant 
falsehood ! 

To the part of the volume relating to 
miracles we need but slightly refer, as it has 
given rise to much controversy, or rather 
comment, in the public journals. It has been 
shown by many, especially by Dr. Newman’s 
old Oxford friend, Hinds, Bishop of Norwich, 
that the statements in these lectures are full 
of outrages against reason, science, and 
common sense. It is also evident that in 
making of equal authority the testimony for 
modern legends and Scripture miracles, the 
mind is forced either into superstition or 
infidelity. We grant that all things apparently 
opposed to the common course of nature must 
rest for belief on testimony, but the presence 
of such testimony for Popish miracles is what 
science desiderates. Wherever any examina- 
tion is practicable or allowed, deception or 
One of the most recent 
wonders, of the bleeding picture in a French 
church, has been examined by the authorities, 
and Rose Tamisier has been sentenced by 
the correctional police at Nisines to six 
months’ imprisonment, and a fine for the 
imposture. But for this exposure she might 
have lived to work wonders worthy of 
her name being canonized. The remarks 
of Dr. Newman, on the different modes of 
believing miracles, strictly and popularly, 
ecclesiastically and historically, are disin- 
genuous and crafty, and display that jesuitical 
spirit which all honest men, Catholic as well 
as Protestant, have united in condemning. 
At the close of that lecture, however, in case 
his orthodoxy might be questioned, from the 
way in which he had qualified the mode of 
believing modern miracles, he makes the fol- 
lowing plain and categorical profession of his 
own creed, and the submission of reason and 
sense to authority and faith so-called :— 


‘‘For myself, lest I appear in any way to be 
shrinking from a determinate judgment on the 
claims of some of those miracles and relics, which 
Protestants are so startled at, and to be hiding 





particular questions in what is varue 


.: ae ae and gene 
I will avow distinctly, general, 


. that, uttine ont 
question the hypothesis of Ghee tee 
(which is an evasion from the force of any meer 
I think it impossible to withstand the ‘ ie 
which is brought for the liquefaction of 99 ree 
yo = 4 the blood 
of St. Januarius at Naples, and for the motion of 
the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the 
Roman States. I see no reason to doubi the 
material of the Lombard crown at Monza: an il 
do not see why the Holy Coat at Tréves a . ‘ 
have been what it professes to be. | firmly believe 
that portions of the True Cross are at Rome and 
elsewhere, that the Crib of Bethlehem is at Rome 
and the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul also I 
believe that at Rome too lies St. Stephen, that St 
Matthew lies at Salerno, and St. Andrew at Amalfi. 
I firmly believe that the relics of the saints are 
doing innumerable miracles and graces daily, and 
that it needs only for a Catholic to show devotion 
to any saint in order to receive special benefits 
from his intercession. I firmly believe that saints 
in their life-time have before now raised the dead 
to life, crossed the sea without vessels, multiplied 
grain and bread, cured incurable diseases, and 
stopped the operation of the laws of the universe 
in a multitude of ways.” 


After this avowal of credulity, or belief 
without sufficient testimony, we need not add 
more as to the facts or logic of the book. Nor 
is it without feelings of indignation, that any 
one accustomed to weigh evidence, apart 
wholly from religious feeling, reads what the 
author goes on to assert as to the identity of 
the proof for lying legends, and for the his- 
torical miracles of the Scriptures. Where a 
man believes, either in ecclesiastical sense or 
literal sense, that living saints have crossed 
the sea on their cloaks, and that pictures of 
Madonnas have winked their eyes spon- 
taneously, he is beyond any reasonable argu- 
ment, and we grieve to learn that such a mind 
is to preside over a great educational institu- 
tion. 





NOTICES. 


The Hecuba of Euripides, with Notes. 
B. Wheeler. Dublin: Machin. 
THIS edition of the ‘ Hecuba’ may be safely recom- 
mended as a useful book for colleges and schools. 
It contains a translation of Porson’s notes and pre- 
faces, a life of Euripides, and the scansion of the 
Choral Odes, together with notes from other sources. 
The editor displays both judgment and scholarship 
in the selection and arrangement of his materials. 


By G, 


The Steam Engine, Steam Navigation, Roads, and 
Railways, Explained and IIlustrated- By 
Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. ‘Taylor, W alton, 
and Maberly. 

In this edition of Dr. Lardner’s book, we have 

every novelty in the applications of steam most 

carefully described, and to those who desire to ob- 
tain the best information on the present conditions 
of the steam-engine in all its varieties, we cannot 
recommend a more satisfactory book. Dr. Lard- 
ner has entered at length into the consideration of 
the question of Atlantic steam navigation, with the 
view evidently of setting himself right with that 
portion of the public who have ever believed = 
at the meeting of the British Association at Bristo 
he declared this steam voyage a mechanical impos 
sibility. That this was a popular error pues 
engineer and man of science knew. At the = 

time, Dr. Lardner’s address at Bnistol 2 

that encouraging character which might have a 

expected ; but in this, as in several other - 0 

of scientific and public importance, the I e 7 a 

Natural Philosophy betrayed the fear W 7 set 

always trembling within him, lest his good B hey 

should be sacrificed by the approval of a vey + 

His treatment of Mr. Spencer, the eS jr 

coverer of the electrotype process, 1s anot = his 

in point. Dr. Lardner now ag? Ds steam 
doubts were realized, and that the Atlantic § 
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yessels have been continually increasing in number, 
power, and beauty, and that as regularly the pas- 
senger fares have undergone reduction. 
have desired that this section of the volume had 
been somewhat condensed, but it contains much 
important statistical information. 
whole of the concluding portion of the volume de- 
yoted to railways and locomotive engines is new, 


and must be regarded as an important addition to 


the original work. 
The World in its Workshops. Second Division. 
By James Ward. Orr and Co. 


THE first division of this publication we noticed at | 
Mr. Ward has skilfully 


the time of its appearance. 
performed the task of giving a rapid, but yeta 
comprehensive survey of the contents of the Great 


Exhibition, and in his explanations of processes he 


really leads his readers into the workshops, and 
shows how human thought and industry are em- 
ployed in given form and fashion to the raw mate- 
rials which nature supplies. 
occupy less than three hundred pages, the informa- 
tion is necessarily brief, but it is in the main dis- 
tinguished by correctness. The concluding re- 
marks on the patent laws are deserving of careful 
attention. 

Flowers and their Poetry. Edited by J. Stevenson 

Bushnan, M.D. Orr and Co. 

PLEASING, both to the eye and the ear, are the 
contents of this volume. The ‘poetry of flowers’ 
has been a favourite theme in all ages, and many 
are the English books of similar kind to this. In 


few, however, have such subjects been treated in a 


style and spirit more becoming. One specimen 
will give an idea of the literary bouquet gathered 
by Dr. Bushnan :— 
‘THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
“ Shunning the glitter and the glare of day, 
In the sequestered and the shady nook, 
The Lily of the Vale, in white array, 
Seems as afraid on garish noon to look, 
And from the covert of its leafy screen, 
Close to the foot 
Of some old root, 
Is by the peering wanderer only seen. 


** Thou art like those whose heart is by the hearth, 
And who eschew the thoroughfares of life, 
Deeming thy home the central point of earth :— 
Such hast thou ever been, beloved wife, 
The cynosure of all the world to me,— 
And thus I bring, 
Meet offering, 
This chosen flower—because it emblems thee.” 


Most of the pieces are by the editor, but some of 


the best were contributed by the late lamented 
Dr. Moir. Eleven out of the forty-five poems are 
by Delta, and in his happiest style. The book is 
tastefully illustrated and beautifully printed. Dr. 
Bushnan’s former little work, ‘The Book of Songs 
for Children,’ with its pretty poetry, and its pretty 
illustrations by Birket Foster, has been deservedly 
popular, and we hope he has not laid aside the 
intention expressed in the preface of that volume, 
of providing more entertaining instruction for the 
young, the art of doing which he so well under- 
Stands, 


Poetry for Childhood. Original and Selected. By 
Louisa Emily Jermyn. Cleavers. 

Poetry for Youth. Original and Selected. By 
Louisa Emily Jermyn. Cleavers. 

Many of the best pieces in English poetry we find 

in these little volumes: but there is also much in 

both of them that had better have been omitted. 

The e mpiler professes to have ‘‘ searched through 


the whole range of British poets, for whatever | 


might teach a lesson or enforce a precept, rarely 
departing from the singleness of this object ; so 
that while here and there a few specimens are 
given of lines only remarkable for melody of 
cadence or grace of expression, almost all incul- 
cate a moral or religious principle.” With a design 
so high, and an object so praiseworthy, a selection 
might have been made worthy of the warmest 
commendation, good books of poetry for children 
being rare. But, unhappily, a large proportion of 
the volume for the young is devoted not to sacred 


navigation has not been remunerative. We donot 
understand his arguments in the very face of the 
fact that on both sides of the Atlantic the steam 


We could 


Nearly the | 


As these two divisions 


/been greater than that of any other country, 
and the names of British artists now occupy a 
| fair proportion of the whole list. 
| dedicated his book to the President and Members | 


| established. i 
‘and improvements appeared, and Allan Cunning- 


and moral, but to ecclesiastical subjects. Books 
for the young should be free from all sectarian 
spirit, and wide is the range of topics which poetry 
yields, without having recourse to what is so liable 
to engender strife and discord. By introducing the 





| aud ‘‘ Holy-days,” and other such sections, the 
| compiler confines the use of her books to those only 
who share her own views on ecclesiastical matters. 
It is not every parent that would wish his children 
to sing hymns such as that about Charles I., begin- 
| ning, ‘‘ King, martyr, saint,” or that beginning, 
| ‘*Two books we have, all other books above,” 
| which is felt to be a desecration by all who 
_know the meaning of the word Bible. 


English classics, and from the ability displayed in 
her original poetry, she might have produced works 
highly useful for the young. 

The Family Almanack and Educational Register for 

1852. J. H. Parker. 

Or Almanacks specially devoted to particular sub- 
| jects this deserves notice, as containing full accounts 
of the universities, colleges, grammar-schools, 
training-schools, and all educational institutions 
throughout the country. The information is authen- 
tic, being in most cases communicated by the prin- 


A list is also given of the principal private schools 
in the kingdom,—the first attempt made at a com- 
plete scholastic directory. Of national education 


The amount and variety of information on such 
subjects entitle the work to its name of ‘The 
Educational Register,’ while as a ‘ Family Alma- 
nack’ the first part of the volume contains all the 
matter usually sought for in annual publications. 
Statistical Chart of the Principal Commercial Coun- 
tries of the World. By Leone Levi. Simpkin 
and Co. 
Tus chart, by the author of the ‘Treatise on 
| Commercial Law,’ contains a vast amount of 
statistical information, derived partly from the 
best published authorities, such as MacCulloch’s 
‘Dictionaries,’ MacGregor’s ‘Statistics,’ Montgo- | 
mery Martin's ‘Colonies,’ the Statistical Society's 
journals, and the Board of Trade accounts, and in | 
great measure the result of special researches made 
by the compiler, who sent printed schedules to 
foreign countries containing inquiries, the replies 
to which are embodied in this valuable tabular 
chart. 





SUMMARY. 


A NEW edition of Pilkington's Dictionary of | 
| Painters, by Mr. R. A. Davenport, will maintain 
the reputation of that work, although the art has | 
so greatly extended, and its professors multiplied, 
since the book was originally compiled. Pilking- 
| ton’s was the first attempt in our language to give 
_ biographical notices of all painters of distinction. 
To bring together, in moderate compass, the re- 
sults of the manifold labours of Vasari, Vanmauda, 
| Ridolfi, and other foreign authors, and to record 
the progress of our own English school, was a work | 
| of excellent design, and by Pilkington executed as | 
well as could be expected from the materials then 
in his possession. The plan of his work was so 
good that it has formed the ground-work of the 
| labours of the best subsequent writers on the 
subject. In the original volume there were notices 
| of only thirty British painters, but from the 
influence of the Royal Academy, and other causes, 
the progress of the English school has of late 








Dr. Pilkington 


of the Academy, which had then just been 
In successive editions many additions 


ham’s historical and critical introduction, giving a 
comprehensive view of the different schools of 
painting, greatly increased the value of the work. | 


numerous pieces under the heads of “‘ The Church,” | 


We sin- | 
cerely regret this blemish in Miss Jermyn’s books, | 
| because, from the taste in her selections from the | 


cipal, or other official person, in each establishment. | 


in the United States, and also in Germany, Sweden, | 
and other countries, valuable statistics are given. | 
| 


| skill. 


| government. 


Mr. Davenport has added various new memoirs, 
_and two papers from the French of Watelet and 

| De Piles—the first on the elements of the art of 
painting, and the other on the particular merits of 
the best painters. In its present form, Pilking- 
ton’s Dictionary is quite an Encyclopedia of 
useful and interesting information on the art of 
Painting. 

In Bohn's Standard Library, the fourth volume 
is published of the translation of Vasari's Lives of 
the Painters, by Mrs, Foster. In Bohn’s Classical 
Library, a new translation of Zhe Metamorphoses 
of Ovid, by Mr. H. T. Riley, of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, deserves honourable notice, as a faithful 
and, on the whole, spirited prose version. The 
English translations of this work of Ovid are nume- 
rous, two at least previously in prose, and five or 
six in verse, besides many versions of particular 
parts. Mr. Riley seems to be well acquainted with 
the labours of his predecessors, and has profited 
both by their successes and failures. For the sake 
of those not versed in ancient learning and mytho- 
logy, notes and explanations are added. 

Mr. William Kingston, whose name is best 
known by his successful books for the young, such 
as ‘ Peter the Whaler,’ has just published a three 
volume novel, The Pirate of the Meditk rrancan, 
in which, with a story as good as is usual in this 
class of reading, there will be found much matter 
of interest, as to the classic scenes and the modern 
people of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The Turf has a literature of its own, and many 
are the eyes which never read any other magazine 
or book than those relating to sporting in some of 
its forms. To the general reader, however, as 
well as to those more specially concerned, there is 
often much amusement in sporting books, such as 
in one entitled J'urf Characters, their Oficials, and 
the Subalterns, by Martingale. Many curious 
phases of English life are here disclosed, From 
the ‘ True lover of the Turf,’ through all the grades 
of ‘Trainer,’ ‘ Jockey,’ ‘ Betting-man,’ ‘ Touter,’ 
down to the ‘Thimble-man,’ the characters of the 


| Turf are cleverly described, 


Of miscellaneous minor poetry, new supplies of 
which are ever appearing, we find nothing desery- 
ing more than passing notice. The Advent of 
Charity and other poems, by Thomas Bailey, is an 


| effort of excellent spirit, but no great power or 


A grand moral poem, deseribing the spirit of 
the times in which we live, the progress of religion, 
of science, of civilization, of philanthropy, Mr. 
Bailey thinks the desideratum of the age, and he 
gives what he modestly calls a sketch or outline of 
what such a poem should comprehend. Till another 


| Milton or Cowper exists such things must remain 
| unsung, at least in strains worthy of their great- 


ness. Love and Loyalty is the title of another 
little metrical effusion, in spirit somewhat akin to 
the last, but chiefly confined to a description of the 
happy rule of Queen Victoria, and the duties of 
Great Britain to other lands, in consequence of her 
own privileges. Of. very different kind is a poem 
by H. E. Hill, England and Australia, in which 
the writer gives, in flowing and sometimes vigorous 
verses, his views on colonial life, manners, and 
The style and the metre are in 
imitation of Byron; and, as the author says he 
wrote his poem in great haste, we suppose that the 


literary merit of it was with him only a very 


secondary point to the political and social matter, 
of which the poetry is the vehicle. The book is 
worth the notice of those interested in the Aus 
tralian Colonies. 

Under the title of ‘ Bibliotheca Devoniensia,’ a 
catalogue is preparing for the press, by Mr. J. David- 
son, of ‘ Books relating to the County of Devon,’ 
its topography, antiquities, political, local, and 
family history. The liet will contain the result of 
a careful search in public libraries and some private 
collections, and will comprise upwards of 1100 
notices of volumes, reference being given to the 
places where the rarer books are to be found. 
Such a work will be of the greatest value and inte- 
rest to local readers, and not without use for pur- 
poses of general literature and history. 
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In the American book-list for the first half of 
November, we notice fewer English reprints than 
usual—out of thirty-three books, only the follow- 
ing English works appearing. ‘The Typology of 
Scripture,’ by the Rev. P. Fairbairn, a standard 
theological work of much research and learning ; 
Metivier’s French translation of Tupper’s ‘ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy ;’ and Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlets 
on the ‘ State Prisons and Prosecutions of Naples.’ 


Dr. W. Zimmermann, author of a ‘ General His- 
tory of the German Peasant War,’ has just pub- 
lished a ‘ History of the English Revolution.’ He 
must be a bold man, indeed, to attempt the subject 
after Macaulay and Dahlmann. Herr Wolfgang 
Menzel, who is chiefly known in this country by 
his ‘ History of German Literature,’ has pub- 
lished a novel entitled ‘Furore: the Story of a 
Monk and a Nun in the Thirty Years’ War.’ A 
series of ‘Spanish sketches’ is announced by R. 
Lonig, author of various books on Spain and the 
Spaniards ; and let the friends of Frau Frederika 
Bremer rejoice! This prolific lady has just brought 
forth a book on the ‘Great Exhibition.’ Of all 
living women she is best able to appreciate the 
prodigies of industry. Warsaw journals announce 
the death in that city, at an advanced age, of 
Madame Nakwaska, one of the principal lady- 
writers of Poland. She is chiefly known by 
‘Sketches of Society at Warsaw,’ and by ‘ Polish 
Tales.’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Agriculturist’s Calculator, 12mo, roan, 9s. 

Allerton and Dreux on the War of Opinion, 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 
Andersen’s (C.) Danish Fairy Legends, 2nd edition, 6s. 
Animals from the Sketch Book of Harrison Weir, 10s. 6d. 
coloured, 25s. 
Antony, the Deaf and Dumb Boy, 2 vols. post 8vo, cl. 21s. 
Apostolical Succession and Episcopal Ordination, 12mo, 1s. 
Art Journal, 1851, 4to, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Buekley’s Great Cities of Ancient World, 4s., (gilt, 4s. 6d.) 
Beattie’s (W.) Castles and Abbeys of England, 8vo, 25s. 
Chevers’ Memorials of a Youthful Christian, 12mo, 2s. 
Clark’s Promises, 3rd edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Colquhoun’s (J. C.) History of Magic, &c., 2 vols. Svo, 18s. 
Complete Grazier, by Youatt, 9th edition, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Corner’s Picture Nursery Sunday Book, 2 pts, 3s. 6d. each. 
Doddridge’s (P.) Life and Labours, by J. Stoughton, 3s. 6d. 
Gleanings on Overland Route, royal Svo, 16s. 

Grace Overton; or the Service of the Heart, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales, 1st and 2nd series, 2s. 
Head of the Family ; a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Howitt’s Country Year Book, 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Huish (R.) Scripture Characters, 2 vols. square, 6s. 6d. 
Humphrey’s Ten Centuries of Art, 4to, cloth, 28s. 
Indestructible Lesson Book, square, cloth, 5s. 

Illustrations of Five Senses, oblong, 3s. 6d. (coloured, 5s.) 
Jacob Bendixen, the Jew, 3 vols., £1 11s. 6d. 

Jean Migault, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Leask’s (Rev. W.) The Tried Christian, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Lindsay's (Lord) Letters from Holy Land, post 8vo, 6s. 
Little Sister (The), by Mrs. Myrtle, oblong, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
Lodge’s Peerage, 1852, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
Madvig’s Latin Grammar, 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
Meyrick (Rev. F.) Practical Working of Church in Spain, 6s. 
Mimpris’ Treasury, Harmony of Evangelists, vol. 2, 10s. 6d. 
Peachey’s (Mrs.) Guide to Wax Flower Modelling, 10s. 6d. 
Pearson's (Bp.) Acts, edited by J. R. Crowfoot, p. 8vo, 4s. 
Penny Post, vol. 1, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Perseus and his Philosophies, royal 12mo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 
Picture Book for Young People, 4to, 5s. (coloured, 7s, 6d.) 
Reflections on Solomon’s Song, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Selection of English Synonyms, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Sharpe’s Magazine, vol. 14, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Short Stories for Children, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 1s. 6d. 
Taylor’s Notes on Geography of Palestine, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Traits of American Humour, by Sam Slick, 3 vols, £1 11s. 6d. 
Use of Sunshine, by S. M., 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Vinet’s (A.) Gospel Studies, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Watkins’ Commercial Directory, 19s. 6d. (bound, £1 4s. 6d.) 
Weekly Visitor, July to December, 1851, cloth, 4s. 64. 
Wickenden’s (Rev. W.) The Hunchback’s Chest, 12mo, 7s. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THE remarks in our impression of last Saturday on 
the British Museum having attracted the attention 
of an eminent French naturalist, we have received 
the following communication relative to the ar- 
rangement of the fossil collections, and the want of 
a public collection of comparative anatomy. 
Paris, le 9, 10bre. 

Permettez-moi, monsieur, de vous exposer mes 
réflexions au sujet de la zoologie du Musée Britan- 
nique, et soyez assez bon pour les accueillir avec 
indulgence. Aprés avoir visite plusieurs fois, pen- 
dant mon recent séjour & Londres, toute cette vaste 





série des animaux, j’apercevais avec peine une 
lacune considérable et facheuse pour les études du 
naturaliste. Il n’y a pas de laboratoire! Je 
n’avais entrevu aucune préparation propre a 
favoriser l’anatomie comparée, et je regrettais 
l’absence de ceux des animaux dont la conserva- 
tion n’est possible qu’en les enfermant dans des 
vases remplis d'une liqueur appropriée. Les 
poissons, les reptiles, les mollusques, et presque 
tous les animaux des ordres inférieurs, ne peuvent 
se représenter dans les collections qu’a l'aide de 
ces moyens particuliers de conservation. En 
faisant remarquer cette lacune 4 M. Gray lui- 
méme, ce savant me surprit agréablement en 
m’annongant qu’da cet égard les collections du 
Musée Britannique sont plus avancées que je le 
supposais. 

Deja la place manque dans les galeries supé- 
rieures, et M. Gray a consacré aux collections de 
poissons, de reptiles, et mollusques, ainsi qu’a 
l’anatomie comparée, de grandes salles basses, ou, 
en quelques années, il a rangé méthodiquement 
et presque enticrement dénommé les collections 
les plus complétes qui existent de poissons et de 


reptiles. Un nombre considérable de beaux 
squelettes ont été préparés par ses soins. Aux 


cranes osseux des animaux empaillés il a substitué 
des moulages, et c’est ainsi qu’il a pu accumuler 
un nombre réellement incroyable de tétes apparte- 
nant a toute la série des animaux a squelette. 
Beaucoup de petits animaux ont leur squelette 
entier, mais ils ne sont point articulés; les os sont 
ranges méthodiquement et isolés, de maniére a 
servir plus efficacement aux recherches de l'anato- 
miste. 

Aprés avoir vu au Musée de Practical Geology, 
ainsi qu’a la Societé Géologique, les étres fossiles 
rangés dans l’ordre de leur apparition, j'espérais 
enfin jouir, au Musée Britannique, de ce spectacle 
que j'ai vainement cherché ailleurs, de la reunion 
generale des étres, tant vivants que fossiles, dans 
les rapports naturels que leur impose leur organisa- 
tion. A Paris, oi une telle reunion aurait pu 
s’executer, la disposition des lieux et la création 
maladroite de la galerie de minéralogie s’y sont 
malheureusement opposées pour longtemps encore. 
Au Musee Britannique, rien n’a été tenté dans 
ce genre, quoiqu’aucun obstacle s¢rieux ne vienne 
entraver un arrangement aussi important pour 
l'avenir de la science. J'ai éte afflige, je dois le 
dire, de trouver dans le domaine de la minéralogie 
et de la geologie, tout ce qui appartient 4 la paléon- 
tologie. J’ai cherché les motifs qui ont pu faire 
pencher la balance en faveur de la disposition 
actuelle des collections paléontologiques du Musée 
Britannique; je n’en apercevais aucune d’une 
valeur prepondcrante. Sans le moindre doute, les 
étres organisés fossiles servant a caractériser les 
couches de sediment, sont comme autant de temoi- 
gnages en faveur des résultats auxquels est arrivee 
la geologie par les plus brillantes decouvertes. On 
peut dire encore a cause de leur proprieté méme de 
caractériser les couches, que les fossiles doivent 
étre connus des geologues, et par une consequence 
forcee ils deviennent des matériaux indispensables 
dans les collections géologiques. Enfin ne pour- 
rait-on pas alléguer l'attrait puissant qu’offre 
Vetude des fossiles, qui, prenant un rang de plus 
en plus élevé dans les connaissances positives de 
homme, est naturellement revendiquée par la 
geologie, et cela avec d’autant plus de droit que la 
plupart des fossiles qui font l’ornement des collec- 
tions, ont éte recherchés et découverts par les 
géologues eux-mémes, et sont devenus en quelque 
sorte une partie inséparable du domaine de leur 
science ? 

La géologie n’a pas a se défendre ici d'un desir 
si juste de s’entourer de tous les materiaux propres 
a jeter des lumiéres et a répandre de l’interét sur 
les questions dont elle s’occupe. Toutes les raisons 
qu'elle peut alléguer sont excellentes, et nous les 
approuvons sans restriction. Mais ce qui est bien, 
ce qui est indispensable méme dans un établisse- 
ment purement geologique, l’est-il au méme degré 
dans une collection générale et plus spécialement 
consacrée 4 la zoologie et a l’anatomie comparee! 
Faut-il que la méme idée, serait-elle excellente, 











soit mise en pratique partout! 
logie a besoin d’étudier les étr 
dire que ces etres perdent leur intérét aux y 
du zoologiste et du botaniste? Enfin l'o - “ 
geologique si universellement adopté dans ts P L 
lections de la Grande-Bretagne, repond-il a ines 
les besoins de la science, envisagée a son poi) - 
vue le plus élevé ¢ Point de 

I] est une autre question qui domine 
autres, elle doit étre discutée la I 
me conduira naturellement a la s 
celles que je viens de poser: cette 
La paleontologie est-elle une science par elle-méme 
indépendante, avec ses principes et ses régles ! a 
répond d’une maniére négative, sans la moindre 
hésitation. La paléontologie est, en effet. l’appli- 
cation la plus difficile de la zoologie et de la 
botanique, a la connaissance des étres fossiles, Cette 
proposition est tellement vraie que la paleontologie 
na pu Jusqu ici se creer un principe qui fat a elle 
en propre. Tous ses moyens d’investigation, elle les 
emprunte aux sciences que je viens de citer, et je 
puis ajouter sans crainte d’étre démenti: les plus 
grands et les plus solides travaux dont s’honore la 
paleontologie, sont dus a des zoologistes et a des 
botanistes. Si je veux aussi fouiller dans un passe 
peu eloigne, je pourrais signaler ceux des ouvrages 
qui ont le plus embarrasse les progrés de la science: 
ils ont eté produits par des personnes peu versées 
dans la connaissance des étres vivants, et qui néan- 
moins ont eu la prétention de traiter des races 
fossiles. On sait combien de difficultés entourent 
l’observateur livre a l'étude des étres vivants, 
lorsqu’il les a entiers sous les yeux, que sera-ce 
donc quand il sera appele a juger d'un étre fossile, 
toujours incomplet, et quelquefois d’une organisa- 
tion différente de tout ce qui vit actuellement. Au 
reste la paléontologie procéde uniquement par com- 
paraison, et toutes ses conséquences se deduisent 
des rapports qu’elle apergoit entre les étres fossiles 
et les vivants. 

Si vous voulez développer cette science, si vous 
la croyez necessaire, loin d’en isoler les élements de 
leurs congénéres vivants, il faut les rapprocher au 
moins une fois, et s’il est un lieu propice ot ce rap- 
prochement puisse s’opérer sans difficulte, c'est 
assurement dans les galeries du Musee Britannique. 
Confiez & un zoologiste habile le soin de vous 
preparer ce grand, ce sublime tableau de len- 
semble de tous les étres créés, sans y attacher de 
distinction, futile dans ce cas, du temps, de la pro- 
venance, et du mode de conservation. En facili- 
tant de cette maniére les études applicables a la 
géologie, bientét vous éleverez a toute sa hauteur 
l'histoire de notre planéte, dans laquelle occupent 
une place si importante les grands faits relatifs a la 
propagation de la vie. Vous eviterez aux travail- 
leurs ce desagrément, si vivement ressenti dans les 
collections mal disposées pour les études de compa 
raison, de voir d’un cote parmi les étres vivants un 
animal dont l’analogue fossile est déposé loin de Ia, 
et qui est l’objet principal de ses recherches. — 
ce long trajet d’une galerie a une autre, quelle es 
la mémoire assez robuste pour ne rien perdre lors- 
qu'il s’agit de decider de la ressemblance ou de Ia 
différence de deux étres sur lesquels il est quelque- 
feis bien difficile de se prononcer, en comparant 
minutieusement et instantanement toutes leurs 

varties ? : 

. Deux buts d’une égale importance doivent - 
atteints avec le méme empressement, si Vous oe “ 
rendre aussi complétes que possibles les etudes ae 
je viens de parler. Le but de bom. 
l'usage qu’elle fait de la polbentenen papier 
tériser les couches terrestres pour pages "ble d’en 
naitre avec siirete, lorsqu’il n'est a les maine 
observer la superposition directe. 4/ans tinea 
du géologue, cette science est done un ins pen ot 
utile, mais en realite accessoire. Les étres _ ~ 
fossiles ont une bien autre importance pour !© inset 
giste et le botaniste ; ils ne peuvent -_ —— ad 
Vhistoire gén¢rale des creations, car % complete 
étres vivants, fréquemment rompue, ” impor- 
Ici tous les étres ont une egale 


» 
Parce que la gero- 
€8 fossiles, est-ce a 


toutes les 
remicre, car elle 
lution de tor tes 
question la voici. 
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sadony ils sont or en a ae plus 
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qu'une condition secondaire. 
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montrer ’unité de la creation par l’enchainement 
de tous les étres dans leurs mutuels rapports. 

Cette digression a un moment détourné mon 
attention de ces magnifiques galeries de paléonto- 
logie, qui font l'un des plus beaux ornements du 
Musée Britannique. Il n’existe rien en Europe de 
comparable. Des squelettes entiers des grands 
animaux effrayent l’imagination; et reconnaissant 
la réalite de ces Gnormes masses vivantes, on peut 
reconstruire facilement tous ces monstres 


des | 


creations anciennes qui ont peuplé les continents, | 


ou habité l’'antique océan. 


L’esprit est effrayé en | 


contemplant les squelettes, admirables de conser- 


yation, de ces enormes reptiles, dont la taille 
devait égaler celle de nos plus grands cétacés, 
(est 14 que l’on peut voir se repeupler cet ancien 
monde, dont aucun ceil humain n’a apercu la con- 
figuration. Les mers alors occupaient la place de 
nos continents; les continents de ces temps reculés 
sont actuellement au fond des abimes ou ils se 
couvrent des debris de l’océan actuel. Partout on 
apergoit des preuves de ces immenses chdngements 
survenus avec le temps a la surface de notre planéte, 


et dans tous les temps les races vivantes se sont | 


conformées aux circonstances qui les ont en- 
vironnees. 

Si l’observateur donnait carriére & son imagina- 
tion, il pourrait pour un moment rendre la vie a 
tous ces debris rassembles avec tant de soins et de 
dépenses dans les galeries du Musée Britannique ; 
il verrait tous ces étres se parer de leurs riches 
couleurs ; des végétaux d’une grosseur et d’une 
forme extraordinaire, sortir de leur charbon et se 
dresser devant lui pour former d’epaisses foréts. 
Leur verdure éclatante, diaprée de fleurs et de 
fruits, servirait d’abri A des animaux divers. II 
reconnaitrait avec étunnement, aussi bien parmi 
les vegétaux que parmi les animaux, des étres d'une 
extréme delicatesse, formés de ces trames vivantes, 
insaisissables par la fossilisation et dont l’absence 
totale, dans les faunes et les flores antiques, laisse 
de grandes lacunes qu'il nous est difficile d’expli- 
quer. Il verrait le vieil océan se peupler de ces 
gigantesques reptiles, armés de larges et puissantes 
nageoires, se mettre a la poursuite de leur proie, se 
livrer descombatsacharnés pour s’entredévorer. Les 
vaincus, blessés mortellement, venant échouer sur 
des plages lointaines oa s’enfongant dans de molles 
argiles, ils ont laissé leur squelette; fréle et cepen- 
dant éternel vestige de leur passage sur cette terre. 
Des myriades de poissons se jouaient au sein des 
eaux, Se nourrissant des crustacés et des mollusques, 
mais le plus souvent se faisant une guerre acharnée ; 
leur nombre prodigieux a été assez grand pour 
creer de véritables couches de leurs excréments. 

Les airs ne manquaient pas d’habitants; des 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


insectes voltigeaient sur les plantes, et sans doute | 


€ nombre a di en étre considérable, car ces 
animaux, si faibles et si fréles, ont da facilement 
se soustraire aux causes habituelles de la fossilisa- 
tion. Si des insectes ont vecu, des oiseaux a riche 
parure ont été créés pour s’en nourrir; mais leurs 
vestiges sont peu certains et peu nombreux. Eux- 
mémes ont éte la proie de reptiles volants, hideux 
animaux qui ont atteint quelquefois dix-huit ou 
vingt pieds d’envergure. Lair, la terre, les eaux, 
ttalent done peuplés avec cette diversite, cette 
abondance que nous remarquons dans la nature 
actuelle, mais par des étres differents, souvent d’un 
aspect €trange et monstrueux. En les faisant 
revivre, la paleontologie detruit & tout jamais ces 
geants que l'ignorance et les prejuges attribuaient 
4notre fréle nature humaine. Malgré leur taille 


demesurée, ils s'abaissent au rang des quadrupédes ; | 


hous les yoyons sortir tout armes des derniéres allu- 
vions qui couvrent nos plaines, ou des glaces polaires 


ou leurs chairs ont été quelquefois conservées. | 


Si nous rangeons ces étres dans l’ordre de leur 
creation, nous reconnaissons non sans etonnement 
que tous les géants de ce monde ont presque tous 
disparu A une époque peu éloignée de celle ot la 
Presence de l'homme est enfin revélée. 5i toutes 
Ces races ont disparu a jamais, comme l’attestent 
tous les faits recueillis, nous pourrions mettre desa 
Present le doigt sur cette grande loi qui a regi les 
“tres vivants depuis qu’ils ont apparu pour la pre- 


a vivre un temps d'une longueur ¢ 
disparaitre pour ne jamais se reproduire. Nous 
pouvons done prévoir dés a present le sort des 


races actuelles; deja l'homme a été témoin de l’ex- | 


tinction d'un certain nombre d’entre elles; toutes 
disparaitront un jour, lorsque, vieillies par les 
siécles, les conditions de leur existence auront été 
profondement modifiées, et homme lui-méme ne 
sera-t-il pas soumis a la loi universelle des étres, et 
ne subira-t-il pas aussi ses transformations? 

Un mouvement scientifique trés-remarquable s'est 
opéré dans la Grande-Bretagne depuis un petit 
nombre d’années; de tous les cétés on voit surgir 
des hommes intelligents qui consacrent leurs loisirs 
& la recherche des objets de l'histoire naturelle de 
leur pays. La géologie, qui ouvre a l'esprit une 
carri¢re si vaste de découvertes, attire A elle les 
hommes qui aiment les études graves et profondes ; 


; car en faisant toucher du doigt les grands phéno- 


ménes de la création, elle nous raméne sans cesse 
vers la petitesse de notre nature, en nous élevant 
de plus en plus vers le sublime Créateur des 
mondes, La recherche des animaux fossiles ajoute 
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leterminée et & | un charme de plus A la géologie, et tel observateur 


qui s’est endormi géologue pur est tout étonné de 
s'eveiller paléontologiste. I] n'est pas étonnant dés 
lors que la science des fossiles trouve un si grand 
nombre d'adeptes, dans un pays od la vraie geo- 
logie est honorée depuis bien des années; et cela 
explique Je développement rapide des collections 
paleontologiques dans les établissements publics de 
Londres et dans les principales villes du royaume 
uni. Je vois lA un motif de plus pour insister prés 
de ceux qui régissent la science en Angleterre, et 
les prier de ne plus classer les éléments de la paleon- 
tologie d'aprés un méme ordre d'idées. Ici, mon- 
trez l'etonnant tableau des étres fossiles dans l’ordre 
de leur apparition; la, disposez les mémes étres 
dans l’ordre de leurs rapports avec les animaux 
actuels; c'est ainsi que par ce double moyen vous 
apprendrez a connaitre l'ensemble de la création ; 
c'est ainsi que vous découvrirez les grandes et 
eternelles lois qui ont présidé au developpement de 
la vie dans tous les Ages —le premier chapitre d'une 
science bien nouvelle encore—la biologie. 
DeSHAYES, 








Apteryxr 


Axpovt three weeks since (ante, p. 799), we an- 
nounced that Capt. Erskine, of H.M.S. Havannah, 
was bringing home from New Zealand living spe- 
cimens of two very remarkable birds, of which only 
a few skins had hitherto been known in Europe— 
the kakapos, [Strigops,] and the kiwi, [Aptery-r.] 
The vessel arrived during the past week. 


during the voyage, but the Apteryx has reached 
England in good health, and is safely lodged in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society. 
terest attaching to this bird arises from its being 
the surviving representative of a series, not very 
long extinct, peculiar to some of the islands of the 
South Pacific. Each island had its peculiar bird. 


the Dodo, Solitaire, Dinornis, &c. were killed or 
died out, in the limited area which they inhabited, 


Mantelli. 


in the above cut. In motion, the whole anterior 
portion of the body is thrown forward, the beak 
extended in front, while the legs, when in action, 
forcibly remind one of the hind quarters of an 


| Agouti. 


The | 


Strigops, a nocturnal parrot, was accidentally killed _ . 
smell rather than sight, and for this purpose pro- 


The great in- | 


and have left only a few bones, together with some | 


traditional and historical evidence, to tell of their 


| existence. 


The Apteryx is a nocturnal bird, and during the 
greater part of the day it stands or sits, sleeping, 
in an attitude of extremely grotesque character, if 
anything in nature can be said to be grotesque. 
The position of the legs with reference to the 
centre of gravity, apparently renders any attitude 
except an upright one sufficiently inconvenient to 
require the assistance of the beak as an additional 
support, and in this use we find reason for the 
hardened texture of the tip, which is almost con- 


tuere fois & la surface de la terre, Ils sont destines | stantly in contact with the ground, as represented 


| 





The Apteryx has a small eye, suffers considerable 
inconvenience from light, and sees but imperfectly 
in the daytime. It takes its food apparently by 


bably the nostrils are placed at the extremity in- 
stead of at the base of the beak. Its food, during 
the voyage, consisted of meat and soaked bread. In 
a natural state it is probably altogether insectivo- 
rous. It now takes worms with avidity. It searches 
for food, apparently by trying over the ground with 


Being without wings, and thus incapable of flight, | its long and powerful beak, which it plunges freely 


into peat, earth, or any other similar substance, 
On approaching a piece of meat, or a worm, the 
bill appears to act entirely from an impulse arising 
from the organs of smell: and the high develop- 


' ment of the olfactory nerves in this bird has been 


well established by Prof. Owen, in his elaborate 
account of its anatomy, which was published some 
years since in the ‘ Transactions’ of the Society, 
When excited, the Apteryx stands nearly upright, 
and kicks freely, inflicting sharp cuts with the 
strong claws which arm its feet. In this action it 
resembles the cassowary. The hairy, open tex- 
ture of the feathers, the entire absence of wings, 
and the rounded outline of the back, give the Ap- 
teryx a mammalian expression, which must strike 
every one who sees it. 
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The first skin of the Apteryx which reached 
Europe fell into the possession of Dr. Shaw, and 
was brought from the ‘‘south coast of New 
Zealand,” by Capt. Barclay, of the Ship Providence, 
about the year 1812. Shaw described and figured 
it in the 24th vol. of the ‘ Naturalist’s Miscellany.’ 
At the death of this author, the skin was purchased 
by the late Earl of Derby, who, in consequence of 
doubts having been thrown on the very existence 
of such a specimen, sent it for exhibition to the 
Zoological Society in 1833. Mr. Yarrell undertook 
the re-description of the bird, and his paper will 
be found in the first volume of the Society’s ‘ Trans- 
actions,’ p. 71—76. Many skins of the kiwi have 
subsequently been brought to this country; but it 
is only within the last twelvemonth that, on com- 
paring a collection belonging to Dr. Mantell, and 
transmitted to him from New Zealand by his 
son, the identity of the kiwi generally sent home 
with the original Apteryx Australis of Shaw be- 
came questionable. Lord Derby, having again 
transmitted Shaw’s original specimen to London, it 
was clearly established by Mr. Bartlett, to whom 
Dr. Mantell’s birds were intrusted, that the Apteryx 
figured in all works subsequent to Shaw and the 
‘Transactions’ of 1833, really belonged to another 
species to which no name had been given. The 
bird now in possession of the Society is not the 
Apteryx Australis, but of that species which has 
been so long mistaken for it, and which now bears 
the name of Apteryx Mantelli. 

A third species of Apteryx is known to exist, 
and was described by Mr. Gouldin the ‘'Transac- 
tions’ of the Society, vol. iii., p. 379, in the year 
1847. Of this only two skins have been received, 
and its exact habitat in New Zealand is still 
doubtful, although it is believed to be in the 
middle island. Mr. Gould appropriately dedicated 
this species to Professor Owen, whose researches 
on the wingless birds of New Zealand have revealed 
the most wonderful, as well as the most gigantic, 
modifications of structure which occur in this class 
of animals. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


SuHapes of Terence and Cicero! Who would 
have thought that the ‘legitimate drama’ of 
Ancient Rome would come to find its last and 
only refuge among the barbarian boys of the 
Britons, penitus toto divisos orbe? In the days 
when the solitary traveller from New Zealand, 
sitting on a broken arch of London Bridge, shall 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul's, the boys of New 
Canterbury or Otago may perhaps be keeping 
alive the tradition of the English drama. The 
lay of Terence, the Eunuchus, is to be acted on 
the 15th, 18th, and 22nd instant, by the West- 
minster scholars. 

Lord John Russell said last session, in the House 
of Commons, that there was an organized con- 
spiracy throughout Europe against the liberty of the 
press and the free expression of public opinion. 
Within the last few weeks so great a number and 
variety of facts confirmatory of that announcement 
have transpired, that it no longer seems a ground- 
less alarm. We do not refer to what is directly 
the result of political events, such as the silencing 
of the press in France by martial law, or the im- 
prisonment of Austrian journalists for reporting 
the reception of Kossuth in England. But from all 
parts of the Continent we find such announcements 
as the following :—The correspondent of the ‘ Daily 
News,’ who had been expelled from Vienna, on 
arriving at Berlin was put under arrest, and 
ordered to leave the Prussian territory by the first 
train for Hamburg. At Vienna, the last numbers 
of several Italian and English journals—‘ Punch’ 
among the number—were taken away from the 
clubs and coffee-houses, by order of the govern- 
ment, At Milan, Count Zedeschi was condemned 


to death for circulating political pamphlets, but | 


the sentence was commuted by the military gover- 
nor, Radetzky, to imprisonment in irons for ten 
years, At the same place, the Protestant congre- 
gation assembled for Divine worship was dispersed 
by soldiers, At Florence, the paper ‘La Speranza: 





had a figure of Hope leaning on an anchor and 
looking to heaven. This emblem of revolutionary 
aspiration has been ordered by the Tuscan Govern- 
ment to be suppressed! During last summer, we 
heard with surprise that Count Guicciardini, a 
well-known and highly-esteemed nobleman, the 
descendant of the historian of Italy, was imprisoned 
for reading the Scriptures, with some friends, at his 
own house, contrary, it was said, to an edict of 
police, forbidding any assembly for Protestant 
worship. Count Guicciardini and others were 
hurried to the worst cells of the common prison, 
and it was only upon the strong representations 
of the late Mr. Shiel that some relaxation of the 
cruel treatment was obtained. The interference of 
the British minister, who had communicated with 
Lord Palmerston, was made with great spirit, and 
this last act of Mr. Shiel’s public life was highly 
honourable to him, and gained the applause of all 
liberal Catholics as well as Protestants in Florence. 
The Ultramontane party were bitterly enraged, 
and after Shiel’s sudden death they renewed the 
persecution with greater animosity. On the trial 
of Count Guicciardini, and those charged with 
the same crime of reading the Scriptures, sentence 
was passed on some of banishment to the Ma- 
remma, or marshes, which is almost equivalent 
to death. The Count was sent to Voltona for six 
months, but by interest with the government, he 
was permitted to leave the Tuscan territory, and 
is at present in England. The proceedings on the 
trial were not allowed to be published, but a 
pamphlet containing an account of it was issued 
from a clandestine press in Florence, and a transla- 


tion of this pamphlet in English is now before us. 


In other parts of the Continent similar proceedings 


are going on for the suppression of freedom of | 


thought and speech. At all the principal tele- 
graphic offices police spies are stationed, to exa- 
mine the despatches that arrive or are sent. We 
hear also from Rome, Naples, and other places, that 
not only over newspapers, but private correspond- 
ence, the governments keep rigid supervision, and 
the post-office is to a great extent a departinent of 
police. 


At the University of Edinburgh, the number of | 


students matriculated this winter, in the three 
faculties of Literature, Medicine, and Law, is 
1297, being forty more than at the corresponding 
period of last year. The Theological faculty has a 
separate registration, of which the return is not 
vet made. The number is nearly 80. Of the 
three faculties, the Literary has 628, the Medical 
424, and the Legal 245. For the various extra- 
academical classes in the medical school, registra- 
tion at the College of Surgeons is required. The 


largest class in the college is that of Mr. Goodsir, | 


Professor of Anatomy, numbering upwards of 300. 
Professor Forbes has also a very large attendance 
at the Natural Philosophy lectures. We are glad 
the University of Edinburgh keeps up its numbers 
so well. We remember when there were upwards 
of 2000 who matriculated, and when 620 at- 
tended the Chemistry lectures of Dr. Hope. 
regret greatly that the New College, which was 


founded as a theological school, has established | 


other chairs, which interfere with those of the 
University. But while the present system of the 
Scottish University tests continues, the old 
colleges must suffer both in the loss of students 
and of able teachers. 

Mr. George Dunbar, Professor of Greek in the 
Edinburgh University, author of a Greek Lexicon 
and a Grammar, and various educational works, 
died at Edinburgh this week. 
scholar, but not a very able teacher. He was 
much devoted to horticultural pursuits, and in 
his grounds near the Botanical Garden he generally 
had a good show of rare or curious plants, Among 
the candidates for the vacant chair, we are glad to 
hear of Dr. William Smith, Classical Professor in 
New College, London, and author of the well- 
known Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. Dr. Smith ranks high as a scholar, and 
possesses all the qualifications for an efficient pro- 
fessor. 


Among recent deaths of literary men, we note 


We. 


He was a good | 


[December 12 

| that of Basil Montague, best known ie oe 

the works of Lord Bacon. He was ‘i ‘Th 
son of the famous Earl of Sandwich. Fi . 
the Admiralty, by the unfortunate Miss R sai 
was assassinated in 1779 by the Rey. Mr. = 
man, her betrothed lover. The tragic st: A Hack. 
in all the London guide-books. as well s ay Sec 
tions of celebrated trials. _ “sath oth stare 
studied for the law, and rose to high standing ; 
the profession. He was called to the bas ter he 
Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn in 170k ° me 
the ‘Law of Bankruptey’ he ‘ int 
valuable treatises, the reput 
him a commissionership, 
Mackintosh, he worked diligently for the mitic: 
tion of the severity of the penal code. ‘tal 
punishments he wrote several pam] 
attracted much public notice, 
of ‘ Bacon,’ with an original biography, he published 
‘Selections from Taylor, Hooker, Hall. and Bacon 
He died at Boulogne, on the 27th of November i 
the 82nd year of his age. ms 
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! published some 
ation of which gained 
With Romilly and 


On capital 
yhlets, which 
Besides his edition 


own cause, is giving some trouble: but will, no 
doubt, be found to work well after some experience, 
On Saturday last, the Lord Chief Justice announced. 
as a rule which would be rigidly enforced, that ayy 
plaintiff or defendant to be examined must bo 
absent from the court until called into the witness 
box. This is an excellent rule, and might be 
extended usefully to other witnesses than the prin- 
cipals in the case. 

The action brought by Mr. Birch, proprietor of 
the ‘ World’ newspaper, in Dublin, against Sir W. 
Somerville, the Secretary of the Government, came 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench on Dec. 5, Lord 
Chief Justice Blackburn presiding. It was an 
action of assumpsit to recover 7000/. for goods sold 
| and work supplied. It seems that in all Mr. Birch 
| had received 3700/. from the Irish Government, 
| for services rendered in the suppression of the re- 
bellion in 1848. Any additional charge was justly 
considered as exorbitant, and not merited by the 
service done, the actual amount of work being 
| little, and the jury found a verdict accordingly for 
the defendant, with sixpence costs. 

Mr. S. Carter Hall publishes, in the ‘ Art- 
Journal,’ of which he is editor, a letter to his sub- 
scribers, claiming the honour of originating the 
| Great Exhibition. He is immediately prompted 

to this public claim by observing that this merit 
| has been given, in ‘The Times’ and elsewhere, to 
| Mr. Henry Cole, and by that gentleman not dis- 
claimed. Mr. Hall states, that repeatedly since 
1844 he had advocated an exhibition of industrial 
art in England, and in January, 1848, he published 
| in the ‘Art-Journal’ a detailed proposal, which 
| paper he now reprints. About the same time, he 
had communication with Lord Morpeth and other 
influential persons on the subject, and also with Mr. 
| Cole. So far as the merit of advocating a general 
exposition of English industrial art goes, we have 
little doubt of the priority of Mr. Hall's claims. 
| We are glad to observe, at the same time, that he 
attributes to Prince Albert the honour of first pro- 
posing an international exhibition. This wes the 
feature of the Exhibition of 1851, chiefly entitling 
it to the epithet of Great. After the frequent 
French expositions, there was no great oe, 
|in the proposal of a similar attempt 1n Englan¢; 
but the subject required to be publicly advocated, 
and Mr. Hall has the merit of having first done this 
| in a way to secure attention. ale 
| Among recent American books, the most cuniows 
to English readers is one by Mr. ee ae 
Bristed, entitled, ‘ Five Years in an English oa 
versity.’ What an American thinks of Cambrieze 
and its studies is here cleverly told. el 
biography of the narrative is very gp of 
the descriptions of the customs and — soe 
college life will be full of interest to a estutions 
who have nothing in their educational insti orn 
at all similar to our universities. In _age™ 
statements are correct, and his comments aneitt 
‘as well as entertaining, and five year a the 
among Englishmen has disguised if not rem 
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worst peculiarities of American writers. In speak- 


‘ng of the physique of the English under-graduates, 
after describing the manly exercises by which 
health is kept up amidst hard study, he contrasts 
with the Cantabs the pale and dried students of 
Columbian colleges, and says, ‘‘If our youngsters 
exercised their legs and arms just four times as 
much as they do, and their tongues ten times as 
little, it would be better for them every way.” 
Washington Irving has addressed to the New 
York ‘Literary World’ a letter respecting his 
‘Astoria,’ in consequence of a mis-statement made 
by Mr. Schoolcraft, in his ‘ Personal Memoirs,’ 
which had been reviewed and quoted in that jour- 
nal, Mr. Schoolcraft says that the late Mr. Gal- 
latin had told him that John Jacob Astor had put 
into his hands the journals of his traders on the 
Columbia, and desired him to use them. He gave 
them to Malte Brun, in Paris, who used the geo- 
graphical facts, but took little notice of Mr. Astor, 
whom he regarded merely as a merchant seeking 
gain. Mr. Astor, according to Mr. Gallatin, was 
annoyed at this, and gave his MSS. to Washington 
Irving, with 5000 dollars, to write the history of 
Astoria. Mr. Irving denies the whole story as 
told by Mr. Schoolcraft, and saysthat he received no- 
thing from Mr. Astor, but took up the subject 
from pure love of it, having in early life lived much 
among the trappers and traders of the forest. And 
after referring to the publication of the work on 
his own account, he gives a merited eulogium of 
his friend, John Jacob Astor, ending thus: ‘He 
was altogether one of the most remarkable men I 
have ever known; of penetrating sagacity, massive 
intellect, and possessing elements of greatness, of 
which the busy world around him was little aware, 


merchant seeking his own profit.” 

The publication, in supplemental numbers of 
the ‘Illustrated London News,’ of a collection of 
‘English Songs and Melodies,’ is an event worth 
noticing in the records of literature. Last Saturday 
the first number appeared. The poetry is edited 
by Charles Mackay, the symphonies and accom- 
paniments by Sir Henry Bishop. With editors so 
well qualified, and with the influence of a journal 
80 deservedly popular, this undertaking cannot fail 
to have great success, and to mark an era in the his- 
tory of our popular national music. No attempt has 
hitherto been made to do for English song what 
for Scotland and Ireland has been well and often 
done. Even the existence of any English national 
music has been denied. Yet we believe it will be 
found that few countries possess a richer original 
stock both of popular music and poetry. It is pro- 
posed that one hundred songs shall appear. 

Dr. Max Miiller is at present editing for the 
Cambridge University Press, on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Wilson, the Sanscrit Professor, a 
splendid edition of the ‘Vedas.’ Dr. Muller ob- 
tained, in 1849, a prize medal of 1200 franes, from 
the French Institut, for the best work ‘On the 
Comparative Philology of the Indo-European Lan- 
guages, as connected with the Primitive Civiliza- 
tion of the Human Race.’ He is the son of 
Wilhelm Miller the poet, and author of the 
‘Homerische Vorschule,’ referred to by Grote in 
his * History of Greece.’ 

In a recent Convocation at Oxford, the augmen- 
tation of the stipends of various lecturers and 
readers in the University was voted, on the 
ground of their duties being increased by the new 
Statute for examinations. The readers in Geology 
and Mineralogy were each made up to 250/., and 
the Professors of Chemistry and Ancient History 
to 3007. Science is on the march, There is hope 
now that the trustees of the British Museum will | 
increase and strengthen their appointments. 

An important discovery has been made by Capt. 
L, Brickenden and Sir P. Duff, of Elgin, Moray- | 
shire, of fossil remains of two orders of reptiles in | 
the old red or Devonian rocks of Scotland. Capt. 
Brickenden has discovered a slab of sandstone, with | 
4 ane series of quadrupedal footsteps, apparently | 
“ @ turtle or tortoise ; and Mr. P. Duff, the skele- 
ton of a small batrachian reptile, closely resembling 
“ie moderna aquatic salamanders. | 


The Royal Society of Sciences of Gittingen, in 
Hanover, celebrated the hundredth anniversary of 
its foundation on the Ist. The secretary read an 
eulogium on Albert von Haller, the first president 
of the Society, surnamed (a little too pompously 
perhaps) “ Albert the Great.” He contributed 
a very large number of articles on different 
scientitic subjects to the Annals of the Society. 
Several foreign associates were elected, and amongst 
them Mr. Airy, of Greenwich, 

Mdile. Frederika Bremer, the well known 
authoress, has returned to Stockholm from her long 
visit to the United States. On her arrival she 
learned that she had come into possession of a con- 
siderable fortune by the death of a sister. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL, — Dee, 3rd.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair. TT. A. Tagg, Esq., the 
Rev. H. M. De la Condamine, and W. B. Beau- 
mont, Esq., were elected fellows, The following 
communications were read—1. ‘On a 


Fossil Fern from Cape Breton,’ by C. J. F. Bun- 


bury, Esq. This peculiar specimen, exhibiting in 
its general appearance some resemblance to a Ly- 
copodiaceous plant, bearing leaves proper to that 
genus and the fronds of a true fern, is regarded by 
the author of this paper as probably being a fern 


| with a creeping stem or rhizome, such as Polypo- 


} 


regarding him, as Malte Brun did, merely as a | 


dium incannum, P. lycopodioides, «e., s0 commonly 
seen in moist tropical climates creeping like ivy 
over mossy rocks and old trunks of trees. The 
detailed description, however, of this interesting 
form, and the comparison of its structure with that 
of other plants, cannot be followed out in the ab 
sence of figures. ‘The author noticed also the inte- 


| rest attached to this fern, as being one of the ex- 


ceedingly few instances in which fronds are still 


| preserved in their natural relation to the stem. 


| the specimen under notice is perhaps unique. 2. 


Indeed, as a coa? fern exhibiting this condition, 
”» 


' © On the Pennine and Craven Faults ; and on the 


| Paleozoic Rocks of Westmoreland and Yorkshire, 


which appear, at the Base of the Carboniferous 
Chain, near the Line of the Craven Fault,’ by 
Professor Sedgwick. (1.) After noticing the effects 


| of these two fau/ts in modifying the features of the 











| Orthis 


dence of mineral structure and of fossils. 


neighbouring carboniferous chains, the author 
gives a section from the hills near Brough to those 
near Kirkby Stephen, which seems to prove that, 
though the two faults were produced during the 
same epoch, they were not contemporaneous, 2.) 
He next describes a section from Wild Boar Fell 
across the Craven Fault, and thence over the slate 
rocks of Ravenstonedale, to Smardale, the two ends 
of the section cutting through two distinct branches 
of the overlying carboniferous chain. In this sec- 
tion the successive groups are as follows. (Ist) 
Carboniferous rocks of Wild Boar Fell and the 
Craven Fault; (2nd) Coniston limestone; (rd) 
Coniston flagstone ; (4th) Coniston grits ; 


Old red sandstone : (7th) Carboniferous rocks. Nos. 


») 
=~, Us 


groups in Hougill Fells, as described in former pa- 


“rs published by the Geological Society ; the truth | | 
fy sendy, lof the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


of the sequence being established both on the evi- 


sections from the neighbourhood of Ingleton are 
then noticed. They exhibit the same phenomena. 
Each commences with the carboniferous limestone, 
which overlies, unconformably, groups of slate- 
rock, that are seen in the following ascending or- 
der. (1) A group of greenish slates alternating 
with very hard greenish gray beds of gritstone ; 


(2) a series of calcareous slates, here and there pass- 


| ine into concretionary limestone. The first group re- 
» - 


sembles the chloritic slates of Cumberland and West- 
moreland under the Coniston limestone. The second 
contains, though rarely, some well-known species of 
organic remains peculiar to that limestone, e. g. 
Actonia. The last section exhibits the 
relations of the rocks along a line of section drawn 
from the top of the Penygent, in Craven, over 
Moughton Fell, and thence over the calcareous 


| ridge near Clapham, crossing the line of the Craven 


(Sth) 


Alternations of slates and thin-bedded grits ; (6th) | which was once the site of the church of the Grey 


(3.) Two | 


| 


} 


Fault. Here, as before, the carboniferous limestone 
is unconformable to the rock on which it rests. The 
older rocks are laid bare in the deep denudations 
of the valleys, and are in the following ascending 
order. (lst) Greenish slates, &c., like the first of the 
two preceding sections; (2nd) Caleareous concre- 
tionary slate, with a fine series of Coniston fossils; 
(3rd) A great flagstone series, with the mineral cha- 
racters and fossils of the Coniston flagstone ; (4th) 
Overlying masses of mountain-limestone, descend- 
ing under a low country of carboniferous grits, &c. 
From the collective facts the author concludes 
that the older strata were elevated, contorted, and 
solidified before the carboniferous period—that an 
elevation of Coniston limestone and other groups 


(exactly in the same order as in Westmoreland) 


curious | 


probably extended, at that time, along a continu- 
ous line joining the place where the groups are 
now exposed in deep valleys of denudation—that 
after being buried under the carboniferous group, 
they were afterwards laid bare along the course 
of many cross-fractures which prepared the way 
for the existing valleys—that the alluvion of the 
existing valleys is of very modern date—and lastly, 
that there are innumerable boulders, perched on 
the plateaus of limestone, which can only be ac- 
counted for by the intervention of ice-rafts, and 
great changes of sea-level. The author ends by 
stating his conviction that the Coniston limestone 
is the equivalent for the Bala limestone. This was 
his first published opinion, to which he now re 
turns; but he reserves this question, as well as 
others connected with the age of the Coniston 
fags and Coniston grits, to a final communication, 

ANTIQUARIES.—- Dec, 4th.--Viseount Mahon, Pre- 
sident, in the chair, Mr, Edward Phillipps, of Whit- 
more Park, Coventry, was elected a fellow of the 
Society. The President laid on the table a series 
of engravings of early sculptured stones, executed 
for a work about to be issued by the Spalding 
Club. One of them bore an inscription in charac- 
ters resembling those of some Semitic language, 
rather than the letters of an European alphabet. 
Mr. Cahusac exhibited a drawing of a horn-book, 
which he saw some years since in the possession of 
a lady in Sussex.--Mr, Wright communicated a 
note on some fragments of Roman pottery recently 
found at Folkestone. Also some remarks ona MS, 
which he exhibited to the Society, and which was 
evidently the Note-book of Patrick Ruthven, a 
sketch of whose life and misfortunes has recently 
heen communicated by Mr, Bruce to the Society. 
Ruthven, in his latter days, is said to have subsisted 
by the practice of physic, and, like most of the men 
of his time, was an alchemist. These facts were 
apparent from the entries in the curious volume 
now exhibited, which also proved that the famous 
mathematician, Napier of Murchistoun, was also 
addicted to the same pursuit.--Mr. Price exhibited 
sketches of two ancient grave-stones, found about 
sixteen years ago in Newgate-street, on the spot 
of 


Friars, One contained the name of a monk 


4. and 5. are the exact order of corresponding Ely; the other that of Bernard Jambe. The device 


-of a human leg is sculptured on this stone, and 


furnishes a good example of the canting arma 
Mr. 
Cole exhibited a very curious box of weights and a 
pair of scales, used by a Dutch money-changer, at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. 
The weights comprised those of all the coins of 
Europe in circulation at that period. Lord Londes- 
borough communicated through Mr. Akerman, the 
Secretary, an account of the opening of a number 
of tumuli, on his lordship’s property, near Drif 
field, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, in the 
autumn of the present year. These excavations 
led to the discovery of several urns of the usual 
Celtic character, and some fragments of weapons 
in flint and bronze. The practice of cremation 
appears to have obtained in this district, but there 
were also examples of the interment of the body 
entire. In one instance the corpse appeared to 
have been. folded or wrapped in linen from head 
to foot, but this interment was probably of a sub- 
sequent period. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Statistical, 3 p.m. 

School of Mines, 1 p.m.—(Prof. E. Forbes on 
Natural History.) 

Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. J. B. Redman, 
on the Alluvial Formations, and the Local 
Changes, of the South-eastern Coast of Eng- 
land. First Section, River Thames to Port- 
land.) 

Linnean, 8 p.m. 

School of Mines, 11 a.m.—(Prof. Hunt, on Mecha- 
nical Science.) 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Jacob Bell, Esq., 
M.P., on Chemical and Pharmaceutical Pro- 
cesses and Products.) 

Geological, 84 p.m.—(W. Hopkins, Esq., Pres., 
on the Causes of the Changes of Climate at 
different Geological Epochs.—Capt. Bricken- 
den and Dr. Mantell, Notice of the Occur- 
rence of Fossil Foot-tracks, and the Remains 
of a Batrachian Reptilein the old red sandstone 
of Morayshire.) 

School of Mines, 11 a.m.—(Dr. Playfair, on Che- 
mistry.) 

Thursday.— Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

Royal Society, 84 p.m.—(W. S. Savory, on the 
Structure and Connexion of the Valves of the 
Human Heart.) 

School of Mines, 11 a.m.—(Prof. Hunt, on 
Mechanical Science.) 

Friday.—School of Mines, 11 a.m.—(Dr. Playfair on Che- 

mistry.) 
—_ 1 p.m.—(Prof. E. Forbes, on Natural History.) 





FINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
MvcH interest was excited on Wednesday, by the 
circumstance that the new President of the Royal 
Academy would deliver his first address to the 
students, on the occasion of the biennial distribu- 
tion of premiums. From what we could learn, the 


inion o » academicians was not greatly favour- | . . 
opinion of the academicians was not greatly favour- | determined by the character intended. 


able to the works which had been produced by the 
various candidates for the gold medal, although 
the lists had been fuller than usual. 
to be felt that the successful candidate had to 
thank his stars, rather that he had no more meri- 
torious competitor, than plume himself that he 
owed his good fortune to the merits of his own 
work. Some of the drawings from the life and 
antique were thought meritorious, whilst the 
models again were somewhat wanting to the occa- 
sion. It must be a difficult and onerous task thus 
to award honours, the credit of having obtained 
which, may affect the after status of the student 
most materially, and we cannot but look back upon 





It seemed | 


years when a second or even third in the list of 


candidates would have carried away the prize from 
even the first of the present year. The successful 
candidates were as follows :— 

To Mr. William S. Burton— For the best historical 


na the gold medal and a discourse of the President 
Vest. 


To Mr. Charles Summers—For the best group in his- 


torical sculpture, the gold medal and a discourse of the | 


President West. 

To Mr. John Robinson—For the best architectural de- 
sign, the gold medal anda discourse of the President West. 

To Mr. Francis Clark—For the best drawing from the 
life in the life school, the silver medal. 

To Mr. John Bagnold Burgess— For the best drawing 
from the life, the silver medal and the lectures of the Pro- 
fessors Fuseli, Howard, and Flaxman. 

To Mr. George Edward Tuson—For 
drawing from the life, the silver medal. 

To Mr. James Luntley—For the next best drawing from 
the life, the silver medal. 

To Mr. Charles Summers—For the best model from the 
life, the silver medal and the lectures of the Professors 
Fuseli, Howard, and Flaxman. 

To Mr. Thomas Christopher—For the best drawings of 


the 


next best 


medal and the lectures of the Professors 
and Flaxman. 

To Mr. James Rowley—For the next best drawings of 
the tower and spire of Bow Church, Cheapside, the silver 
medal. 

To Mr. Henry Saxen Snell—For the next best drawings 


‘useli, Howard, 


To Mr. Douglas Yeoman Blakiston—For the next best 
drawings from the antique, the silver medal. 

To Mr. George Herbert Bacon—For the next best draw- 
ings from the antique, the silver medal. 

Which was concluded with an address from the President 
to the students. 

The General Assembly afterwards = ceeded to appoint 
officers for the ensuing year,when Sir Charles Lock Eastlake 
was unanimously re-elected President. 

Council.—New List— Thomas Creswick, Richard Red- 
grave, Francis Grant, and Charles Robert Leslie, Esqrs. 

Old List—Philip Hardwick, David Roberts, Charles 
Barry, and Clarkson Stanfield, Esqrs. 

Visitors in the Life Academy.— New List—Charles West 
Cope, William Dyce, Solomon Alexander Hart, Patrick 
M‘ Dowell, and Richard Redgrave, Esqrs. 

Old List—Wliliam Mulready, Daniel Maclise, Charles 
Robert Leslie, and Thomas Webster, Esqrs. 

Visitors in the School of Painting. —New List—George 
Jones, Charles Landseer, William Mulready, and Clarkson 
Stanfield, Esqrs. 

Old List—Charles Robert Leslie, John Rogers Herbert, 
Solomon Alexander Hart, Daniel Maclise, and William 
Frederick Witherington, Esqrs. 

Auditors re-elected— William Mulready, Esq., Sir Richard 

Westmacott, and Charles Barry, Esq. 
The address of the President was characterized, 
as might be expected from his fastidious taste, by 
that nicely balanced advice which, whilst recom- 
mending assiduity with the hand, deprecated re- 
liance upon that alone, without the accompany- 
ing knowledge which could give to it a true 
meaning and direction; whilst inculcating large 
views and a comprehensive theory, so to accus- 
tom the hand by diligence, that it may always 
be at least equal to the exigencies of the ac- 
quired knowledge; whilst recommending an early 
attention to the large proportions of form, not to 
allow that stint of knowledge to beget mannerism, 
but by a careful and minute study of the parts, to 
assure the delicacies, the varieties, and refinements 
of nature; and in looking to the justness of pro- 
portion, to remember that it resulted from the 
nice balance of unequal parts ever varying and 
We were 
so placed that we could not hear the latter portion 
of the address, which was delivered more rapidly, 
and ina lower tone of the president’s naturally 
low voice, as though he, with all present, was 
anxious to escape from the heat, which was most 
oppressive, and said little for the ventilation of 
the room. We trust that when the Royal Academy 
are less restricted for room, some attention will be 
paid to the comfort of the auditors in this respect. 





THE GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday, the members of the ‘‘ Graphic 
Society” held the first assembly of the season in 
their new place of meeting,—the reading-room of 
the Flaxman Hall, at the London University. In 
consequence of the probability that a great number 
of the members would be detained at the Royal 
Academy distribution of premiums, the conver- 
sazione was announced to be prolonged until a 
later hour than usual. The assemblage was not 
numerous ; but all expressed themselves delighted 


| with their new place of meeting, and discussed the 
| merits of its architecture, the design of Professor 


Donaldson. The pictures, drawings, and sketches, 
were numerous and interesting, especially a port- 


folio of the designs of Flaxman, which elicited 


great commendation for their grandeur and simpli- 
city, with the most exquisite purity of feeling. 
We trust that they will be again submitted to the 


| inspection of the members and their friends, many 


of whom were unable to obtain a glimpse of them, 
from the great interest they excited. Amongst 


! i va ious architectural studies and sketches, some 
the tower and spire of Bow Church, Cheapside, the silver | 


of the latter were from tbe Great Exhibition: 
there was also a picture of great beauty of 
colour, by Mr. Hook, and a drawing composed 


_of the principal group of his well-known picture 


| of The Hareem, by Mr. John Lewis. 


of the tower and spire of Bow Church, Cheapside, the silver | 


medal. 
To Mr. George Edward Tuson—For the best copy made 


| to want the same vigour of effect. 


in the School of Painting, the silver medal and the lectures | , vag 
, to Increase in interest and success, as we under- 


of the Professors Fuseli and Howard. 

To Mr. William Cooper—For the next best copy made in 
the School of Painting, the silver medal. 

To Mr. William Oliver Williams—For the best drawings 


from the antique, the silver medal and the lectures of the | 


Professors Fuseli and Howard, 


With all the 
care and detail of the larger drawing, it appeared 
The present is 


the twentieth session of this Society, which appears | 


stand that no vacancy was declared amongst its 
members on the occasion of the annual business 
meeting for the election of candidates, Kc. 


—————_—-—- 
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DIORAMA OF HINDOSTAN 
WELL do we remember f 


the fields of re : 
beauty through whic mance andj 


h we were take 


é Nn in our more Bs J 
youthful days, by the then great magician of dj Sf 
ramic effects, the I 5 oT dio- a 


resent distinguished 
painter—Stanfield. With the 8 


walk of art—a loss we 
deplore, however much 


marine 

loss of him in that = 
have ever been tempted ¢ ' g 
we may have hadn 


LO 


rejoice in his more refined art course, as a es 4 
of easel pictures—with his secession. i ars ‘4 
the power seemed to lapse, excepting in the Ph ei 4 
of the one annual new picture which we have b ma a 
taught to look for in the Regent's Park, and w) nt a 
however beautiful, but ill supplied those graphic 
travels, which carried us, as in a dream, along = 4 
g vast 


tracts, through varying scenes, over mountain, sea 
and plain, from one great point of interest tr 
another far distant. Again the art sprung up, and 
has of late been progressing, as in the instances , ; 
those beautiful pictures of ‘The Overland Route,’ 
The Nile,’ and ‘ The Holy Land ;’ but in none of ; 
these have we been so reminded of the power of 
that enchanter of our youth of whom we have 
spoken, as in the ‘Diorama of Hindostan.’ now 
exhibiting at the Baker-street Bazaar. Painted by a 
Mr. Phillips, with the figures and animals by Mr. ; 
Louis Haghe, and the shipping by Mr. Knell, ; 
rare and harmonious conjunction of talent has been 
brought to bear for the production of this gorgeous 
scenery ; and by the aid of artifice in the modifica- 
tion and variation of light, and occasional though 
happy and judicious use of those somewhat more 
questionable resources of the mechanist, a result 
has been produced which has been seldom surpassed 
We may here mention that an effect of sunset is 
entirely ruined by the disturbance of the surface ot 
the canvass—an evil which can, doubtless, be easily 
rectified. Carried from the mouth of the Ganges 
at Fort William to its highest ascertained source at 
Gangoutri, through scenes of the most lively in- 
terest, both native and European, with all that can 
illustrate the country, in the religion, manners, 
and characters of the people, Mahommedan and 
Hindoo, with all their adjunctive aids in the animal : 
creation,—we find temples and mosques, idols and 
fakeers, serpent-charmers, nach girls, sacrifices, 
human and animal, in suttees and festive slaugh- 
ters; the Brahmini white bull and the Pariah dog, 
vultures and hargilas, mingled in and often crowd- 
ing the moving scene, with a life and spirit which 
carries you along enchanted, until you arrive in the 
regions of snow and desolation, where you are 
treated to some of the most sublime effects ot 
mountain scenery, under ever varying changes ot 
light and atmosphere. The gradual retirement 
from the influence of European civilization to th 
remote wildness of the native habits, is marked 4 
with nice precision, and keeps alive the spectator s c 
interest and expectation to the last. The first ¥ 
scene which strikes the beholder as more than 
usually remarkable is the Babu Ghaut, in which 
a ferry-boat, crowded with passengers, 15 Ver) 
forcibly painted. The next, which struck us as 


may Se 


more than ordinary, was where the setting sun j 
gilding the turrets of an Hindoo temple. In -e 4 
foreground is a native gentleman waiting for the 4 





cool evening to enter his palanquin, upon which 
its bearers are listlessly leaning ; whilst standing , 
near is a fakeer, with his adorned holy white bull. 
This scene leads to the portico of the mansion of a 
native gentleman, from the exterior to the interior 

of which the eye is admirably led through the 
varying effect of coming darkness, to the illum!- : 
nated hall, where the babu is entertaining his 
European guests with nach dancing and — 4 
honour of the festival of the goddess Durga. ** 

scene is crowded with figures admirably regen 
the characters marked vividly and distinctly, ye 
the whole under a charm of light, which . yt 
picted with great truth. Retiring from : on 
the back of the mansion, into the warm: a the 
moonlight of the east, among the cottages a ae 
natives, on the bank of the river, the en wate 
offering their little “light boats to Pe he 
in the secure faith of that old ope un- 
lieving that if their little lamp shall preten 
extinguished to its disappearance 1 the as 
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the wish of the votary will be crowned with 


@ geocess. Anon comes a magnificent scene, the 
 Rathjattra, or festival of the chariot of Jug- 
Pi at, where the car is dragged along by 


hundreds of devotees amidst crowds of spectators, 


agroup of which, on a bank to the right of the 


‘4 icture, is painted with great energy and vigorous 
- P , S S g 


action. 
meets us as We come to the Ganges proper, and which 
js cleverly enough produced, we soon arrive at the 
sacred city of Benares, the architecture of which 
bewilders with its splendour and variety, and all. 
too, of a kind strikingly novel and picturesque, and 
with its ghauts, and holy tanks, and minarets, its 
temple-worshippers, its native Hindoo school, and 
its ferry-boat, crossing the river with camels and 
buffaloes and cows, exhibits a series of pictures 
which defy description. Leaving undescribed the 
painful scene of the suttee, however well depicted, 
we find ourselves again arrested by the beautiful 
manner in which Hurdwar, the fatally holy place, 
where the Ganges leaves its rocky bed ‘for the 
7 more open country, is painted ; and then passing 
up the mountain scenery of Simla, we arrive at 
what is described as the snowy regions, in which 
the art of the painter triumphs in the production 
ofa moonlight effect of grand and simple power, 





pictorial art. Such is the diorama of Hindostan, 

well worthy of a much longer pilgrimage than to 

the somewhat remote locality of Baker-street. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel. Engraved by 
W.J. Edwards, from a picture by G. Richmond. 
Squire and Co. 

A very good, though young-looking likeness of 

this distinguished divine, in spite of the loose 

manner in which the engraver has imitated the 
hatching of the artist’s pencil, which only just 
escapes a coarseness that might be mistaken for 
tattooing. 











: The next Annual Exhibition of the Fine Arts at 
Paris is to take place on the 15th March.  Paint- 
ings, sculpture, &c., are to be sent to the Palais 
National in that city, from the Ist to the 15th 
February. The productions of foreigners will be 
received. 





THE Soctety oF British Mvsictans gave their 
‘q , third chamber concert on Monday. The rooms 
4 were exceedingly well filled. The music, accord- 
ing to custom, consisted principally of works by 
members of the Society. The concert, however, 
opened with Haydn's quartet in G major, played 
by Messrs. W. Watson, W. Blagrove, R. Clementi, 
and G. Calkin, and Mr. Redfearn sang Beethoven's 
“ Adelaida.” Of a trio in B flat, by H. Graves, for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, all we can say is, 
that it abounds with routine passages of a certain 
conventional cleverness, and placed according to 
; rule in set forms: 
; a8 to give the impression that the author had made 
up his mind to write a trio, whether the inspira 
tion for it was present or not. <A far different 
work was the quartet in G minor, by our pro 





= rarely excelled by any master in this branch of 


but so barren of melodic ideas, | 


Passing over a tufaun, or storm, which 





Miss Whitworth and Messrs. Clementi and Schriée 


‘ioloncello, played by Messrs. Clementi, Cusins, 
and Schrieder ; a song by W. Sterndale Bennett. 
‘May Dew,’ i 
Dolby ° 
'* Don Quixote, ‘ Ah, why do we love” 
Miss Jackson. 
entered the Academy, and sang now for the first 


time ; she has a mezzo soprano voice of remarkable | 
compass, full two octaves and a half, powerful and | 


good in quality. The song she sang being a mere 


ballad, gave us no idea of her powers of execution, | 


but we heard enough to give a very favourable 
opinion for her future success. The accomplish- 
ments of Mr, Cusins, as a player upon the piano- 
forte, violin, and tenor, as well as a composer, also 
excited much interest. 

At Exeter Hatt the first of a series of ‘ Thurs- 
day Evening Concerts’ was given this week. The 
chief feature of these concerts is to be the produc- 
tion of old English glees and madrigals. 
specimens given on the first evening were very 
good, and the choir, conducted by Mr. Severn, was 
on the whole extremely efficient. We never heard 
‘Down in a flowery vale’ sung with better effect. 
Vocal and instrumental performances by well 
known artistes varied the entertainment. M. 
Szekely played a brilliant pianoforte solo, and 
Herr Engelke showed equal skill on the violoncello, 


Mr. Swift, the tenor singer, whom we referred to in 
of Miss Dolby’s concert (p. 850), made 


our notice 
his first public appearance, and more than realized 
the expectations formed of him. M. Youngman 
gave ‘ Largo al factotum’ with much cleverness of 
expression, and Mr. Young, with his altissimo voice, 
was in good tune. ‘Cease your funning’ was sung 


sweetly and skilfully by Miss Louisa Pyne, whose | 


voice and style make her deservedly a favourite at 
popular concerts. 
taste the ‘ Estelle’ of Smart, and two of the beau 
tiful Nile melodies, which Eliot Warburton has 
made classic in his ‘Crescent and Cross.’ Neither 


| the meaning of the pieces, nor the admirable way 
in which Miss Dolby gave them, seemed to be ap 


preciated by the audience, to whose taste ‘Old 
Simon the Cellarer,’ by Mr. F. Smith, was more con 
genial, which was vehemently encored, while the 


Nile melodies passed with little notice. During these | 


Thursday concerts, a German choir is to perform 
some of the national choruses, and Lieder Tafel, 
or Table Songs, which will form the most marked 
point in the series. 
have said more, but for the want of space. 

Mr. Perry, the well-known organist, gave a 


benefit concert at the Whittington Club rooms on | 


Wednesday. A sacred cantata, called ‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,’ formed the first part of the music, anda 
miscellaneous concert followed. The band 


chorus were well selected, under the leadership of | 
| M. Tolbecaue. 


In the cause list of the Court of 


| Exchequer appears “ Alboni r. Lumley,” for special 


mising young composer, Kate Loder. The andante | 


in B flat has a charming subject, which is after- 
wards blended with the other parts in well-con- 
ceived harmonies, The scherzo in G minor, again, is 
quaint, sparkling, and original in motive ; it merits 


; More perfect interpretation than, we regret to say, | 


4 befell it. 


Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s quintet in G 
minor, for piano, violin, tenor, violoncello, and 


jury. A-concert is announced for the benefit of 


the musical octogenarian, Mr. Blewitt, under the | 


good auspices of Mr. Cipriani Potter and others. 


The musical season has commenced at Man 





| chester with spirit and enterprise ; Mr. Allen, Mr. 


contrabasso, is not remarkable for any poetical | 
treatment, and, aiming at originality, it wanders | 


into the grotesque, considerably overstepping the 
usual propriety of the model quintet ; yet there is 


ho denying the cleverness of the Barcarole and 


Bolero, 


Piece when we last heard it. 

The students of the RoyaL AcaDeMY OF Mcsic 
gave a soirée musicale on Thursday. The programme 
Contained a trio in A major by W. Sterndale Ben- 


hett, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, played by 


The last movement is new, and an im- | 


irovement > ale which belonged to the | ; ; : . 
ent upon the finale which b ws | be performed, including ‘Love doth so fill my 


| heart,’ by Palestrina, composed in 1575, pieces by 


Whitworth, and Miss Rebecca Isaacs, have been | 
| singing in Massaniello, Maritana, The Bohemian | 


Girl, The Mountain Sylph, and Daughter of the 
Reviment, at the theatre with excellent success. 
Mr. Seymour's quartet concerts commenced on 


the 11th, Miss Samson, a pupil of Mendelssohn, is | 


the pianiste engaged. The Madrigal Society hold 
their annual meeting on the 16th, at which a very 
interesting selection from the old masters wi I 


Marenzio, 1580; Donato, 1555 ; and Crecquillon, in 
536. Haydn's ‘Creation’ is announced for per- 
formance, with Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Lockey, and 
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der ; a quintet from an opera composed in 1828 
by ©. Lucas, sung by Misses Vinning and Amy 
Dolby, Messrs. E. Reeves, Blake, and Gray; MS, 
sonata for pianoforte, by R. Thomas (student), 
played by Mr. J. Wrigby ; trio in D minor, MS., by | successful. 
W. G. Cusins (King’s scholar) for violin, viola, and 


sung prettily but timidly by Miss Amy 
and one from Mr, G. A. Macfarren’s opera 
sung by 
This young lady has only lately 


The | 


Miss Dolby sung with her usual | 


| 
Of this first concert, we could | 


and | 
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- | Mr. Robinson, and on Christmas-day ‘The Messiah.’ 
The brothers Mollenhauer, said to be emigrés, have 
gained much ¢éc/at from their playing of some of 
Paganini’s comic duos for the violin ; they have 
given a concert this week, which proved very 


At Birminghag a series of concerts of a superior 
order have been given during the week, in aid of 
the Queen's and General Hospitals ; Mr. Willy's 
band united with that of the local Orchestral 
Musical Union; Richardson the flute soloist, T. 
Harper, Cioffi, and Prospére, are also amongst the 
instrumentalists. Madame Evelina Garcia, Miss 
Dolby, Miss F. Huddart, and Mr. Leffler, are the 
principal vocalists. Miss Amelia Hill pianiste. 

The Liverpool Classical Concerts, under the direc 
tion of Mr. Edward Thomas, begin on the 28rd. 
|The names of the artistes engaged are a good 
| guarantee for the character of the music—Miss 

Kate Loder, Charles Hallé, Brinley Richards, and 
Sterndale Bennett, who plays at the first concert. 

The * Eisteddfod’ of Welsh bards and harpers, at 

which prizes are awarded, is arranged to be held at 
Dolgelly next year. 


eee 


M. Dufresne, whose suecess at the ‘Opéra 
Comique’ we lately noticed, isa pupil of the Conser 
vatoire. He had sung before at the Opera in L'dme 
en peine, and at Lyons, but with nothing beyond 
the succés d’estime. He is what the Italians call a 
‘ tenorino,’ and the French “wn tenor léqe r.’ Both 
the Italian and French Opera have need of a tenor 
of this description —-a singer not ambitious of 
great effects, who will be content with a pleasing 
melodious style. CGuasco, we presume, is a candi 
date for the first class honours. 

The Feuilletoniste of the ‘ Constitutionnel’ 
'speaks in high terms of a matinée given by 

M. Richard Mulder, pianist of the Dutch school, 
who belongs to the noble family of Liszt and Thal 
berg. Of his own compositions, which showed 
great originality, freshness, and a rare elegance, 
he played a Bolero, Guloubet, Cascade, and Réve 
déspoir—to use the Parisian phrase,‘ a rarir.’ It 
is said that he has an opera in his portfolio. 

On dit that the opera of the Duke of Saxe Co 
burg Gotha. Casi/da, is to be brought out by Mr. 
Lumley at Her Majesty's Theatre, and that the 
libretto is already being translated into Italian 
The opera is at present being performed at Berlin 
with great success, It hasalso been received with 
favour at Vienna, and other German cities. In 
stead of the illustrious position of the composer 
being a recommendation, it is the contrary in 
Germany— people being more severe than they 
otherwise would be, from the fear of-being con 
sidered flatterers. 

M. Frederic Pfeiffer, of Pesth, has come into the 
possession of Mozart's violin, to which such glo- 
rious sovenirs belong. It is the alto upon which 
the great compcser was in the habit of playing at 
the sotrées musicales of the Count de Haddick, at 
Vienna, whose property it was. The Count de 
Haddick bequeathed it to the Count de Braun. 
schwertz, who is just dead at Pesth, and left the 
interesting relic to M. Pfeiffer. 
| Jenny Lind has commenced to give concerts in 
the United States, on her own account, with great 
success. Her reception at Boston was as enthu 
| siastic as at her first appearance. 

‘ Maria Giovanna,’ the new opera that we mon 
tioned as so successful at Turin, is the composition 
of the Duke of Letta. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Tue fact that a popular French novel should have 
been selected for adaptation on the stage of the 
leading Parisian theatre, by one of the most accom. 
plished French actors, and having met with success 
there, should have been chosen for production in 
London, by one of our own cleverest actors and 
most successful managers, would of itself seem to 
indicate the presence in the work of qualities essen- 
tial to the attainment of theatrical aipey & 
Yet we doubt if The Man of Law, produced at the 
HaymMakket on Tuesday, which is a translation, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











by Mr. Webster, of Regnier’s dramatic version of 
Mr. Jules Sandeau’s Heléne de Seigliére, will prove 
permanently attractive. This is not, however, 
owing to any deficiency in story, character, or 
dialogue, but rather to the absence of qualities 
which not unfrequently are characteristic of the 
difference between the English es the French 
drama. A Frenchman who entefs the pit of the 
Théatre Francais seems to leave behind him all 
that love of strong situation and forcible delinea- 
tions that has been gratified at the Porte St. Mar- 
tin, and to watch with interest the slow develop- 
ment of character by the slightest possible indica- 
tions,—and to appreciate all those delicate nuances 
of conversation that are apt to become, when 
translated, but very vapid and uninteresting talk. 
In pieces that are thus enjoyed, the absence of 
broad situations, and of a climax in the disposition 
of the scenes, is not felt by the audience. With 
our audiences it is not so; they are unable to 
endure mere talk, and are affected more by a 
short series of rapid and strong appeals to their 
feelings and sympathies, than by a number of 
minute impressions. In this may be found, we 
think, the reason why The Man of Lav, though 
listened to with attention, and, witha slight excep- 
tion at the end of the third act, loudly applauded, 
produced so little actual effect that we dare not 
augur for it continued success. The situation of 
the parties at the opening, where a young soldier 
(Mr Howe), the son of a plebeian proprietor of a 
forfeited estate, returns to claim it of the noble 
owner, on whom, through the intrigues of a clever 
Baroness (Mrs. Stirling), it has been bestowed, in 
the belief that the young man was dead, as a gift 
in restitution, promises well, and the further de- 
velopment of the part is skilfully managed. Ber- 
nard, the soldier, meets with 17. Destournelles, the 
Man of Law (Mr. Webster), whom an ancient 
grudge leads to desire the frustration of the 


Baroness's favourite scheme of marrying her brother | 


(Mr. Leigh Murray) to the daughter of the old 
nobleman. Thus, it will be seen, the interest turns 
upon the schemes of the two manceuverers to 
outwit each other. The Baroness plays off the 
attractions of Mdlle. de Seigliére upon the soldier 
with a result she does not desire or anticipate—an 


attachment between the young people. Of this the | 


Lawyer avails himself to break off the match on 
which the Baroness has determined ; and after seve- 
ral minor plottings and counter-plottings, the end is 
the continuance of the estate in the possession of the 
old family, brought about by the marriage of the 
lovers. 

The piece was handsomely and tastefully put 
upon the stage, the dresses being correctly those 
of the period, with a slight sacrifice on the side 
of the ladies, for the sake of grace, who, no doubt, 
justly determined that fascination and short waists 
were incompatible. The acting throughout was 
good. Mrs. Stirling, as the scheming lady, 
availed herself of each turn in the dialogue, and 
gave its due force to every word she spoke. The 
appearance and carriage of Mr. Webster, and, 
indeed, his acting throughout, were admirable ; 
and Miss A. Vining played her part with sweet- 
ness and truth. Mr. Lambert, as the Marquis, her 
father, was earnest and vivacious; but his hard 
acting and well-meant grimaces are not suited to 
genteel comedy. Mr. Leigh Murray had a very 


trifling part, but gave with effect the only good | 


speech that fell to his share. Yet the audience 
were never roused to enthusiasm, and did not, at 
any period, seem deeply interested in the situations 
of the dramatis persone ; the result of a piece well 
written and well constructed, with variety of cha- 
racter, being, from want of breadth and force, 
little more than a cold approbation. The production 
of the comedy, however, does great credit to the 
management ; even if not successful as an attrac- 
tion, it must serve to convince the public of a 
desire and determination to do in the best manner 


everything that is brought out, and to employ the | 


resources of the establishment upon pieces that 
cannot pil to improve the taste of the frequenters 
of the theatre. 

At the Orympic, on Monday evening, Mr, 





Hoskins, from Sadler’s Wells, a clever actor, with 
considerable vivacity as a light and eccentric 
comedian, made his first appeararce in Plots for 
Petticoats. He was well received, and must prove 
a great acquisition to thecompany. On the same 
evening, Mr. Planché’s comedietta, of Faint Heart 
never won fair Lady, served to introduce Mrs. 
Lingham, of the Leicester theatre, to a London 
public. Beyond complete confidence of manner 
and apparent perfect acquaintance with all the 
conventionalities of the stage, there was nothing 
in her performance to justify her transplantation 
from the provinces. 

A farce was brought out at the STRAND on 
Monday evening, called Breakfast for Two. Its 
story may be very briefly told. A servant (Miss 


her master and mistress to invite her professed 
lover (Mr. Bevan) to breakfast. They are inter- 
rupted by the return of the master, (Mr. Attwood,) 
who has presumed, in his turn, on the absence of 
his wife, to invite a young sempstress to meet him. 
They are interrupted by the return of the wife ; 
and all this time the efforts of the young gentleman, 
who is cold, wet, and hungry, to accomplisha break- 
fast, are productive, with the other contretemps, of 


This little piece, which is written with neatness, 
was well acted, and thoroughly successful. It is 
founded on L’Omelette Fantastique; and the 
subject is not, we believe, new to the English 
play-goer. 





Mr. Bunn’s arrangement for Drury Lane includes 
an engagement of Miss Helen Faucit, for a limited 
number of nights. We are glad to find that this 
lady’s love for her art, which she has always pro- 
secuted for the noblest ends, has induced her for a 
time, however short, to re-appear before the London 





from the stage formed matter of general regret. It 
is understood that she will retain, during the brief 
period of her performances, the name with which 
they have always been familiar. 





The accounts from Paris this week are quite 
insignificant — the theatres having been closed 


on the other nights there having been only repeti- 
tions of old pieces. 

A tragedy, in five acts, by Pousard, entitled 
Ulysse, has been accepted at the Theatre Frangais. 
It is an imitation of the old Greek drama, with 
choruses. The music is to be composed by M. 
Gounod, composer of Sappho. The work is to be 
brought out in the month of May. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, December 10th. 
REVOLUTIONS and insurrections cause books to be 
neglected and theatres to be deserted; but still it 


| may be said without exaggeration that, in some 


respects, they fall within the domain of a literary 
journal. For, as a spectacle, nothing surely can 
be grander; as a drama, nothing can approach 
their portentous interest; whilst even musicians 
must admit that what Proudhon so graphically 
called ‘‘ the sublime horror of the cannonade,” rolls 
on the ear and moves the heart with far greater 
power than the most majestic strains of the or- 
chestra. The mind, the eye, the ear, even ofa 
disinterested spectator, are in fact on such occa- 


| sions almost completely absorbed ; and if perchance 


the looker-on happens to know the merits of the 
affair, he is, according to his opinion, deeply 
moved by the emotions of rage, and hate, and 
hope, and fear. 

The recent conflict, though not on so grand a 
scale as the Insurrection of June, 1848, or even as 





the Revolution of February, was still a majestic 
spectacle and a fearful drama. Masses of infantry, 
with bayonets bristling on the shoulder, hurried on, 
flushed with excitement, and it might be liquor, to 


the work of slaughter—regiments of cavalry swept | without falling asleep. 


_ along the main thoroughfares, driving the terrified 
people like flocks of sheep before them—vast crowds 


much equivoque and fun. Theend may be imagined. | 





Marshall) has taken advantage of the absence of | 








public, with whom the probability of her withdrawal | 


some nights in consequence of the Revolution, and | 
: | sent secure public support. 





| 
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assembled here and there, talking to each other ; 

whispers—in this street and in that street the a 
of musketry and the thunder of Shinienenaus ape, 
then some man pale as death, crying, } ow and 
“To arms! to arms!”—at intervals ali eeenely, 

‘ ’ : ais a litter borne 
past on men’s shoulders, with a bloody Cretan 
it, and a man preceding it, saying “He -. ry 
take off your hats !”"—in every house tg se ~~ 
bling and children weeping—at € a 
mayed group—above, a dark and 
around and everywhere a strange, 
solemnity. Such are a few ofthe 
faint and weak, of the tremen 
was played out in this devoted city on Thursday 
last. And when it was ended, by the oa. 
might, what a sight! One of the 
ters of the town, containing some of the fatness 
houses, presenting a scene of desolation— -windows 
broken and walls chipped with bullets—here and 
there large holes through which cannon-balls had 
swept—pools of blood in different places—blood. 
stained and powder-begrimed _ soldiers cathered 
around huge fires—in certain unoccupied shops 
the bodies of the slain—woe in countless families 
—in almost every heart gloom and despair, iad 
almost every tongue silenced by terror. 

The effects of this fearful commotion on lit; Ya- 
ture, and art, and science, have not yet fully 
declared themselves. But already have many 
authors and artists been thrown out ofemploy, and 
many scientific men have suspended their  re- 
searches. The situation of journalists, too, is truly 
pitiable—as not only have the vast inajority of the 
daily newspapers been suspended, but even the 
five or six that are allowed to appear, are, with the 
exception of the two government organs, strictly 
prohibited from making comments on anything,— 
and indeed, it would seem from doing more than 
reproducing official decrees, and the news which the 
government authorities think fit to publish. The 
theatres, too, it is needless to say, have suffered 
severely : obliged to close their doors for three or 
four evenings, they, on re-opening them, have 
found the paying public not at all disposed for 
stage amusements. As for musicians, never too 
prosperous at the best of times, they must trust 
entirely in Providence,—for it is not at all likely 
that any exertions on their part will for the pre- 
The idea of giving a 
concert at this moment would, I should think, be 
considered little short of madness. 

Whether the new political régime, which has 
been imposed on France at the point of the sword, 
will stand, is very doubtful. But if it should. 
literature assuredly will have small cause for re- 
joicing. The name of Bonaparte is unlucky to it. 
Under the other Napoleon—the great one—it fell 
to a most deplorable plight ; indeed, it can searcely 
be said to have existed at all; and yet he en- 
couraged it by granting pensions to almost every: 
body who produced a book, or wrote 4 play, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent ; and he declared 
that such was his respect for literary genius, that 
he would have made Corneille a duke had the 
poet been his contemporary. He knew not, how- 
ever, that to flourish literature requires freedom. 
Whatever may have been the case formerly, that 
is an undoubted fact in these times. No king xd 
emperor, if he had all the gold of Peru, could pit 
a-days do as much for literature as the public ; an 
to please the public it must be completely free. 
Between it and despotism there 18 a wide gul ie 
one stands, the other must fall; witness Russia, 
which has a despotic government, but no aay 0 
ture; and England, with a glorious literature, - 
no despotism: compare, too, Paris and ph gr 
Now, if the illustrious Monsieur ang ascbeens 
make good his position in France, he we es 
despot. On no other ground could he stan’ ed 
week—it is aut Cesar aut nullus with him. ‘ a, 
unfortunately, unlike most despots, he has ry ao 
whatever for literature—he never, it is OP 
fifty lines of poetry in his life, and ay beer 
now wade through half a dozen pages f letters 

The patronage 0} ©" 
and even that 
’ himself, # 


very door a dis- 
dismal sky ~and 

funereal. awful 
features, but how 
lous drama which 


principal quar- 


which Augustus, and Louis XIV.. an 
most august of mortals, ‘‘ mon once 


triumph of 
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generously and so wisely exercised, will never be 
imitated by him—he will think, as he does now, 
all authors idéologues, and, as now, will remain in 
blissful ignorance of the works, and probably also 
the very names, of his most distinguished literary 
countrymen. 

The revolutions which have taken place in this 
city have generally brought the printing-press into 
atraordinary activity :—such (to speak only of 
those within our own recollection) was the case 
with that of 1830 and that of 1848. But M. 
louis Bonaparte a changé tout cela. He has had 
almost every printing-office in Paris occupied by 
troops, and almost every compositor’s ‘case’ sealed 
wp. Like an inquisitor of old, he evidently thinks 
type a diabolical invention, and believes the ink- 
bottle to be full of all manner. of wickedness. 
Sooner than have them employed, he has mag- 
nanimously deprived himself of the pleasure of 
seeing his faithful subjects print odes and poems 
by the hundred in honour of his revolution, as they 
did in honour of those of July and February: and 
he has declined to receive the laudation, which no 
doubt thousands were ready to pour forth in 
pamphlets, and books, and leading-articles. With 
equal modesty, he has prohibited the sticking up 
of placards :—but this has deprived the dead walls 
of the variegated and singular papering which they 
held after February, and the passers by of much 
edifying and interesting reading. 

Notwithstanding its severity towards the press, 
the present Revolution, though closing or empty- 
ing the theatres, has had the decency not to ini- 
tate its elder of February, by interrupting the 
performances. We no longer hear Arnal stopped 
in the middle of a grotesque description of a good 
dinner, by a hundred voices suddenly bawling— 

** Mourir pour la patrie: 
C'est le sort le plus beau !” 
or sympathy be expressed with Rachel's rage in 
Phédre, by shouts of ‘‘ Vive Napoleon!” followed 


by a call forthe ‘ Marseillaise,’ or by a tremendous | 


roar of — 


‘To arms, citizens! Form your battalions! 


accompanying one of Rose Chéri’s lamentable de- | 


scriptions of her woe at having her love slighted 
by the adorable Lindor. 

To be just, too, to the new Revolution, it must 
be confessed that it débutéd with a literature of its 
own, of striking simplicity and energy. Example : 
—‘* People must stay at home, or they will be 
shot!” ‘Anybody who is seen throwing up a 
barricade will be shot!” ‘* Whoever is taken with 
arms in his hands will be shot !” 


and massacre!”  ‘‘ Soldiers—if any miscreant 
dares to opp se you, shoot him as you would shoot 
a wild beast !” 


Cologne, Dec. 10th. 

THE good people of Leipzig have just had their 
‘Schiller-fest,’ or Schiller’s festival, in honour 
of the great national poet and tragedian, Schil- 
ler was, indeed, a native of Wiirtemberg, and he 
lived in Mannheim and Weimar. But Germany, 
which has no metropolis, enjoys a great many ca- 
pitals ; and as the ancients had a god of the sun, 
the moon, and the various constellations, so do we 
have a capital of German poetic art, another of 
music, another of painting, and so on, Leipzig is, 
or pretends to be, our literary metropolis, and in 
this capacity the good city holds an annual festi- 
valin honour of Schiller. On the present occa- 


Sion there was a public dinner, with pompous | 


speeches by Messrs. Gutzkow, Bothe, and Apel, 


While in the Leipzig theatre Shakspere’s ‘ Mac- | 


beth’ was given in Schiller’s adaptation to the 
German stage. 

The news of a literary convention between Eng- 
land and France, which reached our newspapers 
frst through your Journal, made a strong im- 
Pression, not from any excess of interest which our 
publishers take in the fortunes of English and 
French literature, but because they wish a similar 
extension of our own treaty of international copy- 
right with England. The y cast their longing eyes 
at the translation clause. And, in justice, it cannot 








be denied that translations from English books 
have become a nuisance, if not worse, to all parties 
concerned. I know this sounds strange, but if you 
have patience for a short explanation, I doubt not 
you will readily assent to my pronunciamiento. 
About thirty years ago the first translations from 
English were brought to the German market. The 
‘Waverley Novels’ were extensively circulated, 
and read with avidity by all classes. Next came 
Bulwer, and after him Dickens, and other writers. 
Every new name increased the public desire for 
English literature. But the speculation was tov 
good to last. Rival editions of the same works 
sprang up by the half-dozen, the profits decreased, 
and the publishers, to secure at least some return, 
were obliged to cut down the pay of the transla- 
tors. I know that a translation-monger at Grimma 
pays about 6/. for a three-volume novel. These 
works, got up in a hurry, and printed with bad 





type on wretched paper, are just now completely 
| flooding the market ; and as they are much cheaper 
| than original works, they are a serious obstacle in 
the way of our national literature. Thus much for 
our share of the miseries of free trade in transla- 
| tions ;—now for yours. There are no doubt able 

men in Germany, who, if it were made worth their 


your novelists and historians into a decent Ger- 
man garb, and one worthy of the style and 
humour of the authors, But under the present 
régime these men are elbowed out of the field ; and 
Iam sure if Mr. Dickens could see the German 
editions of some of his best works, he would be 
alternately shocked and amused by the incongru- 





** Whoever does | 
hot approve of the Revolution is a friend of pillage | 


ities of the style, and the cavalier manner in which 


| his brightest periods are cut down to the limits of 


the poor job-translator’s convenience. But the 
| worst is, that the rival publishers are fairly killing 
/ one another. Already have they evinced consider- 
able hesitation to take up new authors, for every 
one of them knows that if his edition, say of ‘ Alton 
Locke’ or ‘ Yeast,’ is successful, there will be half 
| a dozen firms after the next book. Hence it is that 
'some of your best works remain untranslated. 
However, I ought not to complain too much, for 
Mrs. Norton’s ‘Stuart of Dunleath’ is just an- 
' nounced by the Nestor of our publishers,—Mr. 
Hartleben, of Vienna and Pesth. 

The surplus of the Great Exhibition proceeds, it 
| appears, weighs heavy on the souls of the people in 
| 
| 


Thuringia. The Leipzig ‘ Illustrated News’ has 
just now a letter or address to Prince Albert, writ- 
ten in the most sounding phrases that our language 
affords, and imploring the Prince to crown his 
work, and to gain everlasting glory, by devoting a 
| very large sum to the education of engineers, Xc. 
| The address is replete with the most fulsome flat- 
| tery, which is further spoilt by its evident want of 
sincerity. I mention it because it sets all our 
'schemers in motion, and I have no doubt but that 
the addresses which will pour in from all sides 
would deserve a place in a revised edition of the 
‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ 
contribution to the ‘ Catalogue of Royal Authors’ 
—of music. We have just been surprised by an 
immense volume of pianoforte music from the 
Opera ‘ Casildis,’ 
Coburg. It is in four acts, with a ballet, and has 
been acted at Vienna, Coburg, and Berlin. Shak- 
spere’s ’ Winter's Tale,’ too, has been furnished with 
a musical accompaniment by Herr Louis Pape, and 
acted at the Oldenburg theatre. I learn that this 
conversion of Shakspere’s work into a real ‘ melo- 
drama’ produced a novel and pleasing effect, and 
I dare say it did. 

An exquisite Christmas book has been published 
at Dusseldorf,—viz., a ‘ Lieder Album,’ containing 
six songs, with illustrations and music. The verses, 
illustrations, and compositions, are by the most 
popular poets, painters, and musicians of Germany. 
There is another novelty in the way of ballets. A 
Persian ballet is just now being got up at the 
King’s Theatre, in Berlin. It is an importation 
from Russia, where his Majesty saw and admired 
it, especially the exquisite Circassian dances, which 
form part of this extraordinary entertainment. 








while, could and would put the master works of 
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CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, Figures 
and Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals, 
with critical remarks on their synonyms, affinities, and 
circumstances of habitation, 
*.” Demy 4to. Published Monthly in Parts, each containing 
eight plates. Price 10s 
Parts 103 and 104 on Dec. 30. 
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In Volumes: 
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122 Plates, price £7 16a. 6d., half-bound. | 
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114 Plates, price £7 Ga. 6d., half bound. 
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The figures are drawn and lithographed by Mr. G. B. Sowrany, 
Jun., of the natural seize, from specimens chiefly in the collection 
of Mr. Cuming 

“ This great work is intended to embrace a complete description 
and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals, and so far as 
we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the large expectations 
that have been formed respecting it. The figures of the shells 
are all of full size: in the descriptions a careful analysis is given 
of the labours of others, and the author has apparently spared no 
pains to make the work a standard authority on the subject of 
which it treats.”"—-ATHEN aU 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; or, 
Complete System of Conchology, illustrated with 300 
plates of upwards of 1,500 figures of Shells. 

“ The text is both interesting and instructive, many of the 
plates have appeared before in Mr. Sowerby’s works, but from the 
great expense of collecting them, and the miscellancous manner of 
their publication, many persons will no doubt gladly avail them 


eclves of this select and classified portion, which also contains 


many original figures.'~—Arues acm 
*.* In two quarto volumes, cloth. Price £10 coloured ; 
Sd 
£6 plain. 


ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY; or, 
Introduction to the Natural Mistery of Shells and their 
animals. Parts I. to X. price 3s. 6d. each. 

“ ‘The work before us is designed to promote a more philosophic 


spirit of inquiry into the nature of Shells." — Becumetaeticat 
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8. Original Tales; or, True Stories for 
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beautiful Engravings. 


New Edition, Eighth Thousand, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


4. Celestial Scenery; or, the Planetary 
System Displayed. By T. DICK, LL.D., Author of the 
** Christian Philosopher,” &c. Illustrated with upwards of 
100 Engravings. 
“An admirable book to put into the hands of youth and 
general readers.’’—Lirenany Gazerre. 


Fourth Thousand, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


5. The Sidereal Heavens, and other 
Subjects connected with Astronomy. By T. DICK, LL.D., 
Author of *‘ Celestial Scenery,’ and intended as a companion 
to that work. With numerous Engravings. 
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Macazine. 
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Profuscly illustrated with superior Engravings. 
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and beautiful Engravings by Whimper. 


Third Thousand, 18mo, price Is., cloth, 


8. The Irish Scholar; or, Popery and 
Protestant Christianity; a Narrative. By the Rev. T. W. 
AVELING. 

Ward and Co., 27, 


WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND UTILITY. 
In 16 vols. imperial Svo, (Supplement included,) price £9 12s. 
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([HE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA of the Society for 

. the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Edited by GEORGE 
LONG, A.M. 
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WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE— 
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Title-pages adorned by copies of the various Portraits of Shak 
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Engraving. 
In 8 vols. imperial 8vo, price £5 12s. cloth lettered, 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 
being a History of the People as well as of the Kingdom. Illus- 
trated with many Hundred Woodcuts, and 104 Portraits Engraved 
on Steel. By GEORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES MACFAR- 
LANE. 

*." A Compete Inpex to the Work, by H. C. HAMILTON, 
Esq., of the State Paper Office. Price 10s. cloth. 

In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, price £2 2s. cloth lettered, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE: 1816—1846. By HARRIET 
MARTINEAU. With Portraits. 

In 4 vols. imperial 8vo, price £2 10s. cloth lettered, 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE; illustrated with 
Steel Engravings after celebrated Pictures, and many Hundred 
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London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 
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QVERY-DAY ASTRONOMY; or, Practical 


4 Lessons on the Celestial Sphere. Illustrated by Nine attrac 
tive Illustrations of the Constellations. Feap. 8vo, handsomely 
bound, price 5s. 

“Written for instruction, not for id’: speculation.” —Ferrix 
Faacer’s Barsto. Journat. 

“ A boon to the rising generation....The illustrations afford a 
key whereby the constellations can at once be pointed out.”— 
Dupin ADVERTISER. 

It. 


A MANUAL of UNIVERSAL HISTORY on 


the Basis of Ethnography, containing a relation of the most 
remarkable events that have taken place among the principal 
nations of the earth; with descriptions of their most interesting 
characteristics, Illustrated with coloured Ethnographical Chart; 
also a coloured Tite, illustrating the costumes of the Primeval 


Period. By J. B. WRIGHT. Foolscap 8vo, attractive cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 
Bath: Binns and Goodwin. London: Whittaker and Co.; 


Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; 
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a History and Description of North Carolina, Selections in 
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S8vo. Illustrated with Engravings. 7s. 


Poetical Quotations.—A complete Dic- 
TIONARY of POETICAL QUOTATIONS; comprising the 
most excellent and appropriate Passages in the old British 
Poets; with choice and copious Selections from the best 
modern British and American Poets. Edited by SARAH J. 
HALE. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 


Operative Surgery of the United 
STATES.—A System of Operative Surgery, based upon the 
Practice of the Surgeons of the United States ; and comprising 
a Bibliographical Index and Historical Record of many of 
their Operations for a period of 200 years. By HENRY H. 
SMITH,M.D. Illustrated by upwards of 1,000 coloured Stee! 
Engravings. 8vo. Parts I. and II. containing the General 
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and Face, 36s.; with the Engravings uncoloured, 18s. 


Human Anatomy.—An Illustrated 
SYSTEM of HUMAN ANATOMY, Special, General, and 
Microscopic. By SAMUEL G. MORTON, M.D., Author of 
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Engravings on Wood. 
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numerous Original Descriptions, and Portraits from Life. By 
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Painting.—The Theory of Effect, em- 
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I. 
MR. DISRAELI'S NEW wo 


“LORD GEORGE BENTINCK:” A Porm. 
1 large vol. 8vo, 15s. yA Pouitican By 


MR. ELIOT WARBUR ’ 
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MARY HOWITT’'S 
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RAVENSCLIFFE. By the Author of 
“Emilia Wyndham.” 3 vols. r 
“ A story of remarkable power and bs auty.”—Pos 


VI. 


FALKENBURG. 


** Mildred Vernon.” 3 vols. 


By the Author of 


. Be it truth or romance, ‘ Falkenburg’ is a Capital story 

—Post. : 
Vir. 

CLARA HARRINGTON. | 


Domestic Tarr. 3 vols. 

“No one can read this interesting novel without perceivir 
that facts in real life are delineated. The story is worked « 
with great discrimination, adorned with sentiments that do 
credit to the writer, and written with sparkling vivacity an 
cleverness.’’—MESSENGER. ; 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS 
Just Published, by DEAN and SON, 35, Threadneedle Street 
Edited by Miss CORNER, price 3s. 6d. each Series, each complet 

in itself, bound in fancy cloth, gilt edges, sides and back, The 


OLOURED NURSERY PICTURE SUNDAY 
/ BOOK. With about 100 coloured illustrations. Edited by 
Miss CORNER, author of the “‘ Historical Library,’ &. & 
Illustrated 2s. 6d. Books—nine different. Lists on application 


SUNSHINE AND SHOWERS; or, Stories for 
the Children of England. By the author of * Spring Flowers 
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Series of Present Books for the Young and Good. Bound with 
gilt edges, sides, and back. 

Handsome Book for a present, price 5s. tastefally bound, with 
raised fancy covers, gilt and figured, gilt edges, and printed in 
emblematic coloured borders; with selections of Poetry appr 
priate to each Flower. 


THE ORIENTAL TEXT BOOK, AND 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. By G. W. ADAMS, author of 
“ Poetry of Flowers,’ &c. &c. 

Price ls. stiff cover, or 1s. 6d. cloth, 

PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS IN 
ARITHMETIC. By T. T. MORELL. With 30 illustrations 
Same size and style as Miss Corner’s “ Play Grammar” and Miss 
Sargeant’s ‘‘ Papa and Mamma’s Easy Lessons in Geography 


2s, 6d 
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44 Illustrations, e. AND 
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BLUNT’S REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 


HY ‘ rl 
: SKETCH OF THE REFORMATION IN 
AL ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, Fellow of St. 
jan’s College, Cambridge. The Thirteenth, Edition, corrected, 
ing part of the Family Library. 
the Reformation is one of the most remarkable events in our 
sistory, Whether eonsidered in relation to politics or religion; for 
x influence was most powerful upon both. The reading, pro 
sion, and taste of the author have led him to regard it in the 
iter rather than in the former light; and therefore, brief as the 
etch is, it will not be found of the nature of an abridgement of 
ger histories, but a continuous though succinct account of its 
ne, progress, and consummation, chiefly considered as a great 

wrolution of the Cuuncy or ENGLAND. 
“Yondon: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





PILKINGTON’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS, BY ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM. 
aNew Edition, brought down to the Present Time, by R. A. 
DAVENPORT, Esq. 8vocloth. Price ls. 6d. 


GENERAL DICTIONARY of PAINTERS: 


ii containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 
minent Professors of the Art of Painting, from its revival by 
Gmabue, in the Year 1250, to the Present Time. By MATTHEW 
PILKINGTON, A.M. With an Introduction, Historical and Cri- 
tel, by Attan CUNNINGHAM. A New Edition, corrected and re- 
med, by R. A. Davenport, Esq. 

london: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 

H. NOEL HUMPHREY’S NEW WORK. 

ln uper-royal 8vo, price 28s., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
tiges, with twelve beautiful chromo-lithographic plates, and 
other illustrations. 


EN CENTURIES OF ART: 





its Progress in 


Glance at the Artistic Productions of Classical Antiquity, and 
(siderations on the probable influence of the Great Exhibition, 
wion the present state and future prospects of Art in Great 
fritain. By H.N. HUMPHREYS, Author of“ Ancient Coins and 
Nedals,"’ &c. 
NEW WORK BY “ PHIZ.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the FIVE SENSES, en- 
mred on steel. By HABLOT K. BROWNE (Phiz), Royal 4to. 
Pree 3s. 6d. plain, 5s. 6d. coloured. 
Grant and Griffith, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


NEW WORK BY MR. HORATIO PRATER. 
Just published, price 2s. 
ECTURES on TRUE and FALSE HYPNO. 
TISM, or MESMERISM; founded on an experimental 
tamination of the subject. 
London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row. 








HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—The GARDENS of 
the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, in the Regent's Park, will be 

wn to VISITORS, on payment of SIXPENCE each, EVERY 
MAY except Sunday, {from Christmas Eve to January 6th, 
alusive. 

The HIPPOPOTAMUS and the URAN UTAN are exhibited 
mm ll to 4 o'clock. 
The Collection includes 1750 living animals, having recently 
wen increased by the addition of 60 species from the Collection at 
INOWSLEY. 








UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 








gail Ald 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
J FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 


K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G. 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
FAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 
~ 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, WaTERLOo 
‘4cek, Lonpon. 
forn-Firrus of the Prortrs are divided amongst the Assured. 
, the circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
. tennial Division of Profits,inthe present year, 1851, have war- 
ated the apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus. 


aie additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex- 
ples :— 





aye eed 





Age Policy - Total 

when effected Sum Additions 

Assured. in Assured. in 1881. 
25... 1838 .. £1000 ., £16412 2) Participators 
35... 1838 £1000 .. £17619 8 in Two 
45 .. 1838 £1000 .. £219 6 6 Septennial 
ss 3606 £1000 .. £23519 8] Divisions 
64 .. 1838 £1000 .. £268 1 3 of Profits. 
26 +» 1844 £1000... £49 12 0) Participators 
36... IS844 £1000 .. £59 4 9 in One 
46 .. 1844 £1000 .. £7713 0 Septennial 
$5 .. 184 £1000 .. £83.13 7 Division 
66 .. 1844 £1000... £9115 8) of Profits. 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


[SSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCT- 
MOENTS, by the “AY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
OMPANY” the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’: 
“=powered by special Act of Parliament, 12 and 13 Vict. cap. 40. 
Offices, No. 3, Old Broad Street, London. 
Por _ TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
mane the convenience of frequent or daily travellers the Company 
ire periodical tickets at the following rates of premium, which 
. ca holder the option of travelling in any class carriage, and 
~ 8) railway in the kingdom— 
TO INSURE 
£1000, at an Annual Premium of 20s. 
Ring! £200, at an Annual Premium of 5s. 
tions ¢ Journey Tickets are likewise issued at most railway sta- 
‘2 the kingdom, at the following rates of premium— 

3d. to insure 10001. in a first-class carriage. 
“d.toinsure 5001. in a second-class carriage. 


. 


a= en 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


: Offices, London, 25, Pall Ms 
Dublin, 22, Nassau Street baa - 


DIRECTORS. 

BENJAMIN PHILLIPS, Esq., F.R.S., Chairman. 
Edward Doubleday, Esq., F.L.S. | Thomas Stevenson, Esq., F.S A 
Major Henry Doveton. R. Bentley Todd, M.D., F.R.S 
George Gun Hay, Esq. Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L 
Charles Richardson, Esq. James Whishaw, Esq., F.S.A 
_At the TENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
Society, held on the 27th day of November, 1851, 

Benjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair, 
_ The following Report was read, showing the progress of the 
Society since its establishment. 
The Directors beg to refer the Shareholders to the follow ing 
table, which shows the speedy increase of the business of the office 





Number of 


N Polici |Annual Premiums 
sew olices 


Sums Assured by 














Te ehakoe A | payable on New 

Year issued Ne a egemee [2 j PP lic ies issued 
each year GSES 7OSF in each year 
| L s. d £ x. & 
1842 i 130 $5,245 1 0 1,882 13 7 
1843 | 208 87,830 16 11 4,992 18 6 
1844 197 j 80.415 8 6 4,120 4 38 
1845 | 258 103,014 11 0 5,563 17 0 
1846 j 199 | 83,700 14 5 4.985 8 56 
1847 | 313 } 113,842 4 8 4,237 3 0 
1848 412 124,458 17 9 4,930 2 8 
1849 475 201,712 15 6 7,496 0 6 
1850 469 218,469 16 11 9163 18 7 
185] | 613 263,162 1 5 10,527 17 2 
Total. 3374 1,326,552 8 1 | $7,949 18 8 








“From this it is found that the business done during the last 
year is larger than that of any preceding year, and that 613 Poli 
cies were effected, yielding Annual Premiums to the extent of 
£10,527, while the whole business of the first three years of the 
Society's existence was confined to the issue of 535 Policies, yield 
ing £10,995 in Annual Premiums. 

* The deaths during the year ending 1850 were much under the 
number expected. It was reasonable, therefore, to suppose that 
in the following year they would have equalled, or even exceeded 
the number expected; and it is therefore satisfactory to find that 
the number of deaths in the present year is still somewhat below 
that provided for by the Society's tables, 

“It is also a source of much satisfaction to the Directors to be 
enabled to state *hat the peculiar feature which originated with 
this Society, and which at the outset constituted its principal 
claim to public support—viz., the assurance of unsound lives on 
strictly scientific and sound principles, is fully appreciated by the 
public; and that the experience of ten years has completely shown 
the correctness of the opinion originally expressed, that such busi 
ness can be conducted with safety not only to the assured but to 
the assurers. The assurance of unsound lives is now very gene 
rally practised by other offices as well as this, but the principles 
upon which such business is done are by no means uniform. In 
this office, however, the premiums are tabulated from data quite 
as accurate as those used for ordinary lives, whereas in other 
offices the premium is fixed without any accurate tables or data 
“The Directors going out by rotation are Thomas Stevenson, 
Esq., F.S.A., and Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., and the Auditors 
going out of office by rotation are John Stirling Taylor, Esq., and 
Joseph Whitehouse, Esq., all of whom being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election.”’ 

The Directors and Auditors retiring from office having been 
duly re-elected without opposition, the business of the meeting 
terminated by the usual vote of thanks being given 
Prospectuses, containing very full tables of rates, forms of pro 
posal, and every other information, will be forwarded, postage 
free,on application to any of the Society's Agents, or-to the 
Secretary, at the Chief Office, 25, Pall Mall 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 

©. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 


HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established 1837.—Empowered by Special Acts 
of Parliament.—62, King William Street, London; and 21, St. 
David Street, Edinburgh. 
Capital, One Million. 
DIRECTORS 
Charles Hindley, Fisq., M.-P. 
Thomas Piper, Esq 
| Thomas BR. Simpson, Faq. 
| Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
| John Wilks, Esq 
Fdward Wilson, Esq. 





George Bousfield, Esq 
Thomas Challis, Esq., Ald 
Jacob George Cope, Esq 
John Dixon, Esq 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq 
Richard Hollier, Esq 
AUDITORS 
Joseph Dawson, Esq. | George Meck, Esq 
William Hunter, jun., Esq 
Secretany—Thomas Price, LL.D 
Actvarr—David Oughton, Esq 














Soticrror—Stephen Walters, Esq 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at Death 
25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 
£e.d £s.d Led | £s a Ls. a 
116 3 . 2 2 27 & { 215 7 3 6 0 


The following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 
any :— va 

1. Entire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and ex 
emption from the mutual liabilities of partnership 

11 Payment of Claims guaranterd by a Capital of One Million. 
In the Life Department.—1. Assurances are effected on Partici- 
pating and Non-Participating Tables, on Ascs nding and Descend- 
ing Scales, for short periods, and by Policies pay able at the ages of 
65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event of death wer 

2. Premiums paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, ina iimited 
number of payments, in one sum, or on increasing or decreasing 
scales 

3. Policies on the participating scale immediately inter¢ sted in 
the profits of the Company 

4. The age of the assured admitted, on satisfactory evidenee 


MEDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 


of this 








STRERT. 
BUILDINGS 


CITY BRANCH: 2, 
Esrastisnep 1806 
Pouicy Hotoers’ Carrrat, £1,192,818 
Annvat Income, £150,000 Honvses Dectarnrp, £748,000 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001 450. 
PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY 
DiagRerors 
Tue Rev. Jamues Surawan, Chairman 
Henry Buencowr Cuvrcuiit, Ese., Deputy-Chairman 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq ; William Ostler, Esq 
George Dacre, Esq |} Apsley Pellatt, Esq 
William Judd, Esq George Round, Esq 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart | Frederick Squire, Bsq 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird | William Henry Stonc, Esq 
Thomas Maugham, Bsq | Capt. William John Williams 
A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director 


Montague Square 
NINETEEN TweEntierus of tue Prorirs ane Divipep amone 
tur Instr 


Keamples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender af Bonuses. 














Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica 
tion to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No 
50, Regent Street 


kK AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
a London, Aug. 8, 1851 
At the Annual General Meeting of Proprietors, held this day, 
the Hon. JOHN CHETWYND TALBOT, Q.C., the Chairman of 
the Company, in the chair, a Report was read, from which it 
appeared— 
That the income of the Company for the year 
ending June 90, 1851, wae ae 
The premium on policies issued in the year.. 


£ido.a98 1 8 
6.399 13 


The claims on decease of lives assured,....... 83,691 1 9 
The CXPCDSOS ...csccccsees> vielen shane 5.686 4 0 
The total assets of the Company ......... 704,010 14 0 


The report entered into further details, and finished by stating 
that the directors felt it unnecessary to dwell further upon the 
items of the year's account, as the quinquennial valuation to be 
made in June next was so near 

The report was unanimously adopted, and some routine busi 
ness having been disposed of, the thanks of the meeting were very 
cordially voted to the chairman, directors, and officers of the Com 
pany, when the meeting separated 

The premiums required by the Company are very moderate, and 
moreover are accurately adjusted 

The assured of the participating class share the whole surplus, 
less 20 per cent. only. 

The lives assured may travel and live in any part of the globe, 
not within 33 degrees of the equator, without extra charge 
Transfers are registered, and assignments may be effected on 
forms supplied by the Company, and in all particulars the in 
terests of the assured are carefully consulted 

3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Hlackfriars, Sept. 1851 





(LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
An Extraordinary General Meeting of the PROPRIETORS and 
the ASSURED of this Society will be held at the Office in Great 
Russell Street, on Thureday, the Ist day of January next, at Two 
o’Clock precisely, for the purpose of declaring a BONUS out of the 
Profits which have accrued from the general business of the 
Society during the five years ending June 30, 1841. 
GEO, H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Rusecl] Street, Bloomsbury. 

December, 1851 


QOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
b 49, St. James's Street, London 
Indisputable policies granted on the lives of persons in every 


station of life, and every part of the world, on peeutiarly favourable 
terms HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


\N EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE FOR 
i INDIGESTION, HILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
&. &c.—In every instance where a fair trie! has been made, 
NORTON'SR CAMOMILE VILLAS have invariably given sativfac 
tion, affording permanent relief in all cases of Indigestion, and a 
speedy cure for Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heart 
burn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed 
Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, 
&c. They are mild in their operation, safe under any circun 
stances, and thousands of persone can now benr testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at Is. 1$d., 
2s. Od. and Ils each, in every town in the kingdom 
CAUTION—RBe eure to ask for NORTON'’S PILLS, and do not 
be persuaded to purchase an imitation 








being presented . 
5 Poli jes assigned as security not forfeited by duclling, suic ide, | 
or the execution of judicial sentences. ‘ 

In the Fire Department.— Houses, Furnitare, 
Mills, Merchandise, Shipping in Docks, Rent, and Risks of all de- 


&tock in Trade, 





qT id. to insure 2001. in a third-class carriage. 
> tase Sums to be paid to the legal representatives of the holder 
i of fatal accident while travelling by nae, Se propor- 
compensation to himself in cases of personal injury 
' ALEXANDER BEATTIE, 


i 
4 Broad Street, Oct yber, 1851. Secretary. 


scriptions, insured at moderate rates 


deposit of a life policy to be effec 


Loans from £160 to £1000 advanced on personal security, and the | 
ted by the borrower 
A tiberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Sur- 


veyors 


My Akua MANNING, GEORGE MANNING, 


and BLOOMFIELD RUBH, taken from life during their 


| trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, and a plan of the Kitchen 
| where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hall and Potash Farm, 


are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUBSALUTD 


| and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Hazear, Baker Street, Portman Square 


Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 Ull 10~Admission, Large 
Room, is.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


J 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D . F.8.8., 29, Upper Montague Street, 


| Bonuses added 
Date of Sum , subsequently, 
Policy Snensed Original Premium to be further 
’ | increased an- 
j nually 
£ £ed £ «ed 
1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished. | 1882 12 1 
1sll 1000 33 19 2 ditto | 2n00 58 A 
1818 1000 34.16 10 ditto i S338 17 8 
—s ~ Rramples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 
Total with 
Policy Date Sum | Bonuses additions, to be 
No | Insured, | added further in 
; creased 
i t £ «a gs eé¢é 
521 1807 | go | osen2 1 18N2 12 1 
117 i310 | I200 | «leo 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 is20. |) 6000 3558 17 8 8558 17 & 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








NEW WORKS 


TO BE 


PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER. 





1, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY 
LIFE; or, BOOKS, PLACES, and PEOPLE. By Mary 
Russet, Mitrorp, Author of “ Our Village,” ‘‘ Belford 
Regis,” &c. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 

2. 

A RIDE OVER THE ROCKY MOUN.- 
TAINS TO OREGON AND CALIFORNIA, with a 
Glance at some of the Tropical Islands, including the West 
Indies and Sandwich Islands. By the Hon. Henry Coxe. 
Post 8vo. 

3. 


SOLWAN; or, WATERS OF COM- 
FORT. By Isn Zarer, a Sicilian Arab of the Twelfth 
Century. From the Original MS. By MicueLe Amari; 
and rendered into English by the Translator of ‘ The 
Sicilian Vespers.’ 2 vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


4. 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET 
FULLER, Marcuesa Ossoir. Edited by Ratpnp Watpo 
Emerson and Wititiam H. Cuannine. 2 vols. Post Svo. 


5. 
New VouivuMs For THE Rart anp Home Liprary. 


NOTES ON NOSES. Price One Shilling. 








NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


1 


KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN AFGHANISTAN. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


9 


THE HON. F.WALPOLE’S SOJOURN 
amongst the ANSAYRII; with TRAVELS in the FUR- 
THER EAST, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. With Portrait, &c. £2 2s. 


3. 


MIGNET’S HISTORY OF MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 2vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 28s. 


4. 


THE REV. R. W. BROWNE’S HIS. 
TORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. 

5. 


Srconp Epit10n. 


CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES CF THE WORLD. New Edition, Revised. 
2 vols. 2ls. 


6. 
LADY STUART WORTLEY’S 
TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


- 


de 
Ssconp Eprition. 


LIEUT. BURTON’S SCENES IN 
SCINDE. 2vols. 21s. 





Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
{Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


$e _ a 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, BY W. WILKIE COLLINS | 


In a few days, in small 8vo, price 5s., with a Frontispiece by J. E. Mruzats 


MR. WRAY’S CASH-BO X; 
@r, The Mask and the SEpsterp. 
BY W. WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ANTONINA,” ‘‘ RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
*,” ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 





1, 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY; 
Or, TRIALS TURNED TO GOLD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HEARTS IN MORTMAIN,” “CORNELIA,” &c. 


MORNING POST. 
“* A careful perusal of this work has impressed us with a very high opinion of its merits. It bears abundant evi- 
dence of deep thought, and will always sustain its character as a book of profound wisdom.” 
DAILY NEWS. 


‘The authoress is decidedly a writer of great power. The most jaded novel reader must find his curiosity excited 
by this very pleasing work.” 
9 


In Two Volumes, Post 8vo. 


ANTONY; OR, THE DEAF AND DUMB BOY, 


3. 4. 
THE CONVENT & THE HAREM. | THE OLD ENGAGEMENT. 
By MADAME PISANI. | A SPINSTER'S STORY. 
3 vols. | By JULIA DAY. Post sv. 


- 


o. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


JOHN DRAYTON. 


Two Volumes. 


‘‘ Possesses more real interest than twenty of Dumas’s novels.””—Af/as. 
** A work of rare power.’’—Literary Gazette. 


_—- 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Just ready, in Two Vols., Post 8vo, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANTE. 
BY COUNT CESARE BALBO. 


EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, 


BY MRS. BUNBURY. 


° T 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) — 














London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the Connty of Middlesex (at the office of Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, oe 
aforesaid) ; and published by him at the office of Messrs. REEVE and BENHAM, No. 5, Hexrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, Decem 
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